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ARRACAN. AMERICA, RANGOON. 


When Katie went up stairs, and the bare 
walls of her room faced her, and the Karens 
that had seemed so near an hour before glid- 
ed back to their homes in Burman jungles, it 
was not so easy to give up the chromos and 
send the careimlly saved ten dollars to the 
heathen, as she thought it when she thanked 
Walter for the suggestion. Still she was glad 
she had thanked him and so committed her- 
self. 

On Sunday morning she opened her desk 
totake the money. Ske knew just where to 
lay her hand on it. It was in an old purse, 
—just ten dollars and no more; and yet, 
opening the portmonnaie, a three instead of 
a ten dollar bill came out first; but there was 
the ten too. What did it mean? She had 
kept her desk locked and given the key to no 
one, except,——of course there must be an 
exception,—and now she remembered let- 
ting Walter have it the evening before, ‘‘to 
borrow an envelope.” She knew where the 
money came from now. The bill was 
marked simply, ‘‘For the heathen ;” but it 
was not for the heathen that tears of joy 

came to her eyes, as she guessed its history. 

“Kate, you and Walter are a pair of geese,” 
said Charlie the next morning. 

“Why ?” 

‘“‘Why, here you've put all you had into the 
collection, and Walter half he had, and its a 
fact that with all the rich men in our church 
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there wasn’t another bill larger than a five in 
the box; and now I suppose you won't have 
a cent to lend a fellow for the next six 
months. I declare, it makes me hate the 
very name of missions.” 

‘Perhaps so; and yet if it were an Amer- 
ican mother to be saved from the funeral 
pile,—your own for instance, or Minnie from 
the alligators’ jaws,—you would Lot hate the 
name.” 

‘*Those alligators did service for missions 
in our hymns and picture books, twenty 
years after they had digested their last baby; 
but they are played out now. I suppose the 
funeral-fires must be used to kindle mission- 
ary zeal a while longer; but they haven't 
kindled anything else for the past thirty years. 
And now there’s no such great work to be 
done, it seems to me folks might keep their 
money athome. I think the churches are be- 
ginning to look at it in that light.” 

*‘And so Carey struggled and worked to 
save the infants from the Ganges, only that, 
now they are grown to be men, American 
Christians might offer their souls a sacrifice to 
the demon of covetousness. He would bet- 
ter have let them drown.” 

‘Such things never were done among the 
Buddhists, where your money has gone.” 
Charlie was willing to change the subject a 
little. 

‘Have we any missions to the Brahminists” 
asked Katie, when Mrs. Bancroft came in. 

‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Day commenced a mission 
among the Teloogoos in 1836, and in 1835 
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Mr. Brown and Mr. Cutter left the Maulmain 
mission fur Assam on the north. Perhaps 
next week we may step across the bay of 
Bengal, or over the Himalayas, to look at 
them; but now let us stop awhile with Ab- 
bott in Arracan. 

Mr. Abbott reached Sandoway in March, 
1840. He had come to look after the Karens, 
but no Kurens were visible. In a few days 
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he went out to one of their villages. He 
talked. They would not listen. He asked 
to enter their houses. They refused. To 
save himself from the scorching sun, he en- 
tered one, uninvited, but was not allowed a 
seat. These were the people for whom he 
was perilling his life. The prospect was 
gloomy as it could well be. 

Yet even then, across the mountains and 
far into Burmah proper the news had flown 
that the teacher was once more within reach ; 
and soon, in companies of five, ten and twen- 
ty, they were flocking to see him. Some 
came to hear the gospel; some to remain and 
study; some for baptism. Burmah had been 
shut to the missionaries; but no emperor’s 
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edict could shut out the Holy Spirit. Some 
of the books scattered by the Rangoon 
missionaries had crossed to the border of 
the empire, and were in the hands of Ka- 
ren Christians. One had given a rupee for 
a New Testament; another, a day’s work 
for a tract. Oneof the Burmans baptized by 
Mr. Kincaid at Ava, had been made a ruier 
in Bassein, and not only refused to imprison 
Christians, but himself kept the Sabbath and 
prayed to the Eternal God. 

One of the disciples, Bleh Poh, soon after 
his conversion had a child fail dangerously 
sick. 

‘You are the cause; you have forsaken the 
religion of your fathers, and the child’s de- 
mon is angry with you,’ said his friends; and 
they begged him to ‘eat the devil,’ in other 
words, to offer a sacrifice to him. 

“I trust in the everlasting God, and have 
renounced the worship of devils,’ said Bleh 
Poh. 

The child died. Bleh Poh was brought 
before the court. 

‘He has a foreigners’ book, and has em- 
braced the foreigners’ religion? was the chief 
charge against him. 

‘What is in the book?’ asked the judge. 

Bleh Poh answered by giving in his own 
words an abstract of the Bible, closing with 
a kind, but earnest, sermon on idolatry. 

‘What you say is all very good,’ said the 
officer; but if I do not take notice of this 
case, it will come to the ears of the king, 
and I shall lose my life.’ 

‘Don't fear; send me up to the king, and 
let me answer for myself, or suffer.’ 

Commonly, Karens thus arrested were 
fined, beaten or imprisoned ; but Bleh Poh’s 
sermon had made such an impression that he 
was released without either. 

H_ returned to his family, only to meet in- 
sults and curses from them. 

‘You have murdered your child.’ ‘We will 
kill you.’ 

‘If you do not kill me, I shall die myself 
soon ;’ he answered meekly. 

Soon his wife and several others of his re- 
lations became converts, while the Burman 
officer from that time favored the Christians. 

‘The Karen Christians are a quiet, peace- 
able race, and pay their taxes,’ he said, when 
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told by a higher officer to put three or four 
of them to death as an example; ‘if they 
wish to worship their God, let them.’ 

The chance to testify for Christ before Bur- 
man officers came often, and so fearless and 
gentle was Bleh Poh, that he always made 
his judges either friends or harmless enemies. 
He was one of the first baptized by Mr. Ab- 
bott at Sandoway. At home, he was hum- 
ble, faithful, prayerful, generous, the arbiter 
of disputes, the adviser in difficulties ; abroad 
he was a most earnest, self-sacrificing preach- 
er. He died in the last days of 1843, at the 
age of thirty. 

In 1841, his brother appeared, with eight 
others, as an applicant for baptism. 

‘Can you bear persecution and death for 
Christ,’ asked Mr. Abbott, ‘or will you deny 
your Lord ?” 

He hesitated ; he thought he should not ‘do 
as Peter did.’ 

‘Dare you testify before God and this con- 
gregation that you will endure unto death ?” 

‘lam afraid, teacher. I dare not.’ 

Mr. Abbott repeated the question. A 
large congregation waited in breathless si- 
lence and anxious expectation. 

He bowed his face to the floor and wept. 
They needed no such proof of his sincerity ; 
yet, having asked the question, Mr. Abbott 
dared not let it pass unanswered. The as- 
sembly was still as the grave. 

At last he raised his head. Great tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

‘I think—teacher—I shall not—deny the 
Lord—if He gives me grace. I can say no 
more.’ 

His request for baptism was joyfully grant- 
ed. 

Others of Bleh Poh’s relatives were dread- 
fully beaten, bound with fetters, and im- 
prisoned, 

‘Do you worship the eternal God ?’ asked 
an officer of one of them. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, you must worship no more.’ 

‘I shall worship, though you kill me.’ 

‘These Karen Christians are a very nard 
case,’ said the officer. 

Of such the teachers had no fears; but all 
were not such. And now the clouds thick- 
ened. The persecution became fierce. The 


times of baptism were times of deepest so- 
lemnity ; for to many of them, the rite shad- 
owed forth more than figurative death and 
burial. Some apostatized. It could hardly 
be otherwise, among so many thousands. 
Many were faithful to death. Hundreds fled 
across the mountains to Arracan, and, with 
Mr. Abbott’s help, found there food and 
shelter and religious liberty. They had just 
laid out a new village, when, with summer 
came cholera, and very many of them, in 
the strange climate.fell victims to it, or were 
driven back panic-stricken, to the jungle, 
to die there. 

‘My hands are full of labor and my heart 
full of care, sometimes of anguish,’ Mr. 
Abbott wrote in May, 1844; ‘nearly a thou- 
sand baptized converts, many of them suffer- 
ing under the iron arm of a ruthless despot- 
ism ;—two hundred families of emigrants, 
who have fled from persecution, leaving all 
their worldly stores, and looking to me for 
food till they can reap a harvest ;—thirty na- 
tive preachers, to teach, and guide, and gov- 
ern ;—two ordained pastors to watch and 
tremble over ;— elementary books to write 
and transiate; add to this, a sick family, 
and not a good night’s rest for many 
months!’ 

That same year two of Mr. Abbott’s chil- 
dren died. Their mother followed, early in 
the next year. Unable to work any longer, 
Mr. Abbott returned to America. 

Now let uslook atthe others. Ko Thahbyu 
died in 1840. When he was baptized, he was 
the only Karen convert. Now they were 
counted by thousands. Then, he was the on- 
ly human being who could preach Christ to 
the Karens in their own language. Now, 
they had twenty missionaries, and his own 
spiritual children were preachers all around, 
He was the first Karen preacher in Tavoy, 
in Maulmain, and in Rangoon. He came 
with Mr. Abbott to Sandoway, that he might 
commence the work with him there, and die 
beside him. Inthe same year, in the midst 
of his work, God took him. . 

Mr. Jones has left Burmah for Siam. The 
Browns and Cutters, with two other mission- 
ary families, are in Assam. Mr. Stilson is 
alone, crying out for help for the millions of 
Arracan. At Tavoy there is a printing press, 
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and a newspaper, and a Theological Semi- 
nary.” 

‘*‘A great building, with a steeple, and lots 
of windows in it, wasn’t it?” asked Edith, 
“I’ve seen pictures of them.” 

“Not exactly. If you had visited it, you 
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would have only found an old school-house 
that Mrs. Boardman had built, new floored 
and mended. For years the insects had had 
their own way in it, and had thoroughly riddled 
its desks and chairs. Now, with a dozen 
Karens, Dr. Mason spent a great part of his 
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time in it, cheerfully ; for through that dozen 
he expected to reach thousands. 

I have told you nothing of Dr. Judson, 
since 1834. His Bible was hardly printed, 
before he began to revise it; and this took 
all the time that was not taken by preaching, 
holding neighborhood meetings, and taking 
care of the church and the native assistants. 
Mrs. Judson was busy learning the language 
of the Péeguans and Talings, a people of a 
race, possibly the oldest in Burmah, and 
with language unlike either Burman or Ka- 
ren. She gained a good knowledge of the 
language, and translated into it several 
tracts and a part of Luke; but just as she 
had fully fitted herself for hertask, Mr. Has- 
well came, and believing that the workers be- 
longed to the work, not it to them, she cheer- 
fully gave up her labors and their results in 
that direction to him. Years later there 
came for baptism to the pastor of the Maul- 
main church, a Peguan from Siam. 


‘Why do you wish to be baptized?’ in- 
quired the pastor. 

‘I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and I 
wish to enter His religion and obey His com- 
mands’, 

‘How do you know this is one of His com- 
mands ?” 

‘I have read about it in the book of truth.’ 

‘How did you first become acquainted with 
the religion of Jesus Christ?’ 

‘Before I came to this region, a country- 
man of mine chanced to mention a wonder- 
ful little book, which a foreign teacher at 
Bangkok had given him, and I had the curi- 
osity to procure and read it. I have never 
worshipped an idol since.’ 

‘Indeed. What was it?’ 

‘The Golden Balance.’ 

There wasnoreply. The flood of thought 
was too strong. Beneath that very roof, the 
hands now folded in their long rest at St. 
Helena had translated that tract, as one of 
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her first efforts in Peguan. Must it not be 
that she was allowed to look on and weleome 
home this, one of her spiritual children, 
born miles away, in Siam ? 

In February, 1836, Dr Judson received a 
note stating that Mr. Maleom had reached 
Amherst from America. With him sailed 
fourteen missionaries. For fourteen years 
Dr. Judson had not heard an English sermon. 
He had learned to talk, to think, almost to 
feelin Burman. With the Board that direct- 
ed him, the Society that supported him, the 
denomination to which he belonged. he had 
only a pen-and-ink-acquaintance. Now, for 
the first time, he was able to grasp the hand 
of one of their representatives. No wonder 
that when, the next Sunday, he and a dozen 
of his fellow laborers collected in the little 
chapel, scarcely larger than a dining-room, 
to listen to a sermon from Mr. Malcom, they 
were found ‘greedy listeners.’ 

Mr. Maleom was sent out by the Board to 
advise with the old missionaries, locate the 
new ones, discuss plans for work, and if ad- 
visable, fix upon new mission stations. He 
visited every station occupied, went with the 
missionaries into hitherto unvisited parts of 
the jungle, crossed the bay to Hindustan, 
where he located anew mission-station among 
the Teloogoos, then visited Siam and China, 
and then, returning, published an account of 
his travels, which did more, perhaps, than 
anything else had ever done, to make Chris- 
tians in America feel at home in their great 
eastern farm. 

Dr. Judson finished the revision of the Bi- 
ble in 1840. His voice had failed now, so that 
his preaching could not often be distinctly 
heard. This providence seemed to join in 
the call the Board had for some time been 
making upon him, to prepare a dictionary for 
the use of future missionaries, and he com- 
menced the work. 

The next years were weary ones, spent in 
a grim fight with disease, which, in turn, 
Jaid its hands upon nearly every member of 
his family; fighting it often, too, not with 
the hope of conquering, but only of warding 
off its victory over him and his, till the work 
that must be done was done. In 1841, he 
took a voyage to Calcutta, and before return- 
‘ng laid his youngest babe in the Serampore 
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burying ground, to sleep beside Carey, 
Marshman and Ward. 

In 1845, as the only chance of saving Mrs. 
Judson’s life, Dr. Judson embarked with her 
for America, taking their eldest three to be 
left there, and leaving the younger ones be- 
hind, ashe expressed it, ‘cast upon the wa- 
ters. hoping to find them after many days.’ 

This was no light trial; but he mourned 
most leaving the little church so long ;; and 
when, as they reached the Isle of France, 
Mrs. Judson grew decidedly better, he again 
allowed himself to listen to the Burman 
voices calling him across the water, and 
made arrangements to return, sending her 
on under kind care. It was then that she 
wrote the lines you have read so often, begin- 
ning, 

‘ We part on this greenislet. love, 
Thou for the eastern main; 
T for the setting sun, love. 
O, when to meet again ?” 

But the parting was not to be there. The 
disease returned, and they sailed together. 
Just after reaching the island of St. Helena, 
Mrs. Judson died. There she was buried. 
In October, Dr. Judson, with his three chil- 
dren, arrived in Boston. 

It was thirty-three years since the first mis- 
sionaries left America. Its old men were all 
dead ; its middle-aged men, old; its children, 
middle-aged men. The children of 1845 
knew Judson’s name, as they knew the names 
of Luther, and Knox, and Whitefield. To 
have a man step out from the pages of his- 
tory into their streets and churches, was a 
new experience. America was a still stran- 
ger sight to Judson. Except the changes 
that he and his brethren and the war of 1825 
had brought, the Burmah of 1845 was the 
Burmah of 1812. There had been a few 
revolutions, to be sure; but in the east, rev- 
olutions belong to the ordinary course of 
events, and their absence would mark a far 
greater change than their presence. But the 
America he found was less like the America 
he left, than the men now in its pulpits were 
like the infants then in its cradles. The na- 
tion had grown from boyhood to manhood in 
thirty-three years. 

As the ship came to land, Dr. Judson was 
considerably troubled, lest he should not 
know where to look for lodgings, never 
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dreaming that a hundred houses would be 
proud to claim him as their guest, and crowds 
everywhere be eager to hear the few, low 
words that his voice had strength to utter. 
Why should they? He had only done, very 
imperfectly, his duty. Many of them had 
done more, he hoped. Was it a so much 
greater thing to do one’s duty in Burmah 
than in America, that people must flock to 
see him for that? No. 

‘I would pour out my blood like water in 
this cause, and so would you, and so would 
hundreds and thousands, both at home and in 
the mission field,’ he remarked once to a mis- 
sionary acquaintance. 

‘Why don’t they do it, then?’ was the re- 
ply. 

‘Many pour out what is much better,—the 
incense of prayerful hearts. There is many 
a martyr spirit at the kitchen fire, over the 
wash tub, and in the ploughfi.ld. Many ob- 
scure men and women make personal sacri- 
fices, beside which ours,—yours and mine,— 
will appear in the great day very small in- 
deed.’ 

Believing this, it seemed to him that it was 
only as a rather curious specimen of human- 
ity that peopled flocked to see him. To sit 
still and he stared at by crowds, when un- 
able to speak to them, to listen, unresisting, 
to public eulogies of himself, to have the 
papers chronicle his movements, as if he were 
a Grand Duke or a Japanese embassy, all 
this was torture tohim. It was long before 
he could believe it sprang from the love and 
reverence of the people; and when he real- 
ized it, he was so deeply humbled by it that 
it was scarcely less painful than before. 

He spoke briefly, a few times, in public, 
never of himself, rarely of his mission, but 
always of Christ. An audience that gather- 
ed to hear descriptions of Burman customs or 
of thrilling adventures, was sure to be disap- 
pointed. 

An intimate friend mentioned this disap- 
pointment to him at one time. 

‘Why, what did they want?’ he inquired. 
‘I presented the most interesting subjectin the 
world, to the best of my ability.’ 

‘But they wanted something different,—a 
story.’ 

‘Well, Iam sure I gave them a story, the 
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most thrilling that can be conceived of. 

‘But they had heard it before; they want- 
ed something new from a man that had just 
come from the antipodes.’ 

‘Then I am glad they have it to say, thata 
man coming from the antipodes had nothing 
better to tell them than the wondrous story 
of Jesus’ dying love.’ 

Amid applause that would have more than 
satisfied most men, Dr. Judson was home- 
sick for Burmah. The last days of Novem- 
ber, 1846, found him again within sight of its 
shores. With him sailed Mrs. Emily C. Jud- 
son, whom he had married just before leay- 
ing America, Messrs. Harris and Beecher, 
with their wives, and Miss Lillybridge. 

Nor was it enough to be on heathen soil, 
He hungered for the land of prisons and per- 
secutions, Burmah proper, and was not sat- 
isfied till he was settled in Rangoon, in the up- 
per story of a brick den, almost windowless, 
gloomy as a prison, and already occupied by 
innumerable bats, which flared up through 
the night with a sound reminding him of Ni- 
agara. He was pastor of a church of twelve, 
re-organized from the old Rangoon church, 
and preached to a congregation of twenty, 
who came on Sunday morning, one or two at 
a time, bringing parcels, or dishes of fruit, 
or wearing their clothes tucked up like cool- 
ies, to avoid suspicion, and in the afternoon 
left as gradually.” 

‘It takes a deal to satisfy some men,” re- 
marked Walter. ‘It is well all D. D.’s are 
not so ambitious.” 

“I confess, I am glad I am more easily 
contented,” said Clarence. 

“IT doubt if he was fully contented until 
the sixth of June, when he had the privilege 
of leading down a young convert to the tank 
where, twenty-eight years before, he insulted 
the stone Gaudama by the baptism of Moung 
Nau. This was the second baptism, since he 
came to Rangoon. 

The next day the young man’s father, an 
old disciple, was arrested and brought to 
the governor’s court. Dr. Judson was told 
of it, and for two hours sat expecting the 
worst. 

‘What have you brought the man before 
me for?’ asked the officer of the accusers. 

‘To be examined on the charge of heresy, 
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and of frequenting the house of Jesus Christ’s 
teacher,’ said the leader. 

‘On what authority ?” 

‘Here is your written order.’ 

‘What? Who? I have given no order. It 
must be one of my petty clerks. It’s alla 
mistake. Go about your business.’ 

‘I thought it strange,’ rallied the prisoner, 
‘that you should summon me on the charge 
of heresy, since it is well known that I wor- 
ship the true God.’ 

‘God!’ exclaimed the officer, a little net- 
tled. ‘Worship any God you like.’ 

‘Or the devil,’ added a virago at his side. 
‘If you villagers pay your taxes, what more 
do we want?” 

Yet the officer had given the order; but 
probably after his servants had been sent to 
execute it, he had shown it to the governor, 
and the old man, remembering a pledge he 
had made to Dr. Judson, quashed the pro- 
ceeding. 

At any rate, the jaws of death were closed 
that time without taking in the disciple; but 
Dr. Judson’s house was watched, and no one 
dared come near it on Sunday. 

‘I tell you,’ he said to his wife, ‘if we 
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had the power to see them, the air above us 
is thick with contending spirits, the good and 
the bad striving for the mastery. I know 
where the final victory lies; but the struggle 
may be a long one.’ 

There were a few more converts, and then 
the bloody purpose of the vice-governor, who 
really ruled, became so clear, that Dr. Jud- 
son decided the only hope was in removing 
to Ava. There, as a dictionary-maker and 
teacher to the English, he would be welcomed. 
Perhaps,as his further purposes became known 
and converts were gained, he would find 
there imprisonment and death. But this was 
hardly probable, and he might gain counte- 
nance from the king. The old governor 
gave him a passport, and offered to clear his 
way to the royal presence. His heart beat 
high with hope of preaching Christ where he 
had worn chains for Him, when there came 
from Maulmain a letter, bearing the news of 
the retrenchment. There was no money to 
go to Ava; no money to remain at Rangoon. 
He must return to Maulmain. 

‘I thought they loved me,’ he said, in the 
bitterness of his disappointment, ‘I thought 
they loved me; and they would scarcely have 
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known it, if I had died.’ Perhaps he wrong- 
ed his American brethren ; but how could he 
interpret them otherwise ? 

September found him again in Maulmain, 
hard at work on the dictionary, and in the 
oversight of the Burman church, now nuin- 
bering nearly one hundred and fifty. 

*‘Wasn’t it a little strange,” said Charlie, 
as Mrs. Bancroft closed, ‘that at the very 
time the Karens were counting converts by 
the hundreds, in spite of persecution, Maul- 
main, with its dozen missionaries, could on- 
ly boast one hundred and fifty converted 
Burmans?” 

‘-Not very,” replied Clarence, ‘*Christiani- 
ty does not seem adapted to the wants of 
scholarly races, like the Hindus and Burmans, 
so well asto more barbarous peuple, like 
the Karens. Its successes are always among 
tribes not capable of great intellectual de- 
velopment.” 

‘‘The English and Americans, for exam- 
ple,” remarked Walter, gravely. 

Mrs. Bancroft smiled. ‘‘The best answer I 
can give to Charlie’s question,” she said, ‘is 
an illustration Dr. Judson used in a sermon 
about this time. There is used in the east a 
kind of earth-oil, so vile in smell that no dish 
once used for it can be fit for anything else. 

‘The illustration ran about like this. Thereare 
two jars, one empty, the other, full of earth- 
oil. A man goes to the owner of the empty 
jar, and asks if he may fill it with pure wa- 


ter. ‘O, yes, I shall consider it a favor,’ is 
the answer. Sothe Karens receive the gos- 
pel. Then he goes to the owner of the jar 


of earth-oil. First, he must empty it. This 
the owner considers robbery. ‘You are tak- 
ing away my property,’ he says, ‘I will ap- 
ply to the king and priests to uphold me in 
clinging to my property.’ After long persua- 
sion, the man consents to give up his oil. 
Then comes dipping out, and washing, and 
rubbing, the man all the while begging him 
not to take it all away. At last the water is 
poured in; but after all, so much of the old 
oil clings to the dish, that the bystanders say, 
we do not perceive that the water is sweeter 
than the oil ;’ and perhaps, after awhile, the 
man himself joins in, says the smell is as 
bad as before, and upsets the jar. So it is in 
religion. The Karens, who have little to 
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give up, receive Christ gladly ; the Burmans, 
who have much, are slow to part with it; 
and when they do, the old religion too often 
makes its mark upon the new. 


BURMAH BAPTIST MISSIONARY OON- 
VENTION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Burmah Baptist 
Missionary Convention was held at Maulmain on 
the 21st of October, 1871, and following days. 

Dr. E. A. Stevens was chosen President, and 
N. Harris, President in the Karen Language; 
M. Jameson, Secretary and Th’rah Too Wah 
Karen Sec’y; Ko Yah Koke, Burmese Sec’y. ‘ 

A. R. R. Crawley preached the Annual Ser- 
mon in Burmese. Th’rah Tay also preached in 
Sgau Karen; Th’rah Myat Tha, in Pwo Karen, 
and Rev. W. George, in English. 

The Minutes were kept and read in the three 
languages—English, Burman and Karen. The 
Reports from the several Districts were read in 
the one language used, but the statistics were 
given in the other languages also. The Treasur- 
er’s Report was read in Burmese and Karen. 

A committee on the establishment of a school 
or schools was appointed, and subsequently re- 
ported, recommending, 1. That an Institution or 
Institutions of learning of high grade be estab- 
lished for the Karens and Burmans. 

2. That Churches and Associations be request- 
ed to aid in the maintenance of deserving young 
men who give evidence of a call to the ministry 
and have entered upon a course of study. 

8. That a Circular designed to bring this sub- 
ject before the churches and solicit annual con- 
tributions for this purpose be prepared in Bur- 
mese, Karen, and English, and that copies be 
sent to all he stations for distribution. 

The ministers and delegates in attendance 
were as follows:—American Missionaries, 12; 
Ordained native preachers, 16; Unordained, 36; 
Lay delegates, 18; Total,182. Other Baptists in 
attendance: — Americans, 8; Burmans, 148; 
Pwo Karens, 54; Sgau Karens, 93; Toungthoos, 
2; Total, 300. Total attendance, 382. 

Added by baptism, 908; by letter, £81; re- 
stored, 188; excluded, 330; dismissed, 327; 
died, 389; Present number, 17,809. Churches, 
339 ; ordained preachers, 80; unordained preach- 
ers, 348. Contributions or equivalent in rupees,* 
44030 9 10. Nominal Christians, 6,675; schools, 
125; pupils in schools, 5,560. 


*A rupee is equal to about 50 cents. an anna about 
three cents, and a pice one fourth of a cent. 
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The Hopia Tree. 
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GRAVE OF MRS. JUDSON. 


In the letter of Mr. George, in our Missionary Cor- 
respondence, allusion is made to the present state of 
the grave of the first Mrs. Judson. The cut gives a 
view of her resting place as it was shortly after her bur- 
fal, under the friendly shade of the Hopia tree. The 
mourner who kneeled, so heart-stricken, on that grave 
has long slept under the waters of the Indian Ocean. 
The hands folded on the breast of the silent sleeper be- 
neath long ago returned to dust. The tree that over- 
shadowed the grave has grown old or gone to decay. 
The paling around it fell to ruin, and has required to be 
renewed. But the silent sleeper sings songs of triumph 


in glory. The first apostle to Burmah, over whom 


_ 8tormy winds and tempestuous billows sound a requiem, 


has joined the chorus of the new song in Paradise. 
The winds that once sighed through the branches of 
the Hopia tree waft to heaven the chorus of thousands 
of redeemed sinners, of swarthy skin, but with hearts 
washed in the blood of the Lamb. The laborers passed 
away, but their work survives them, and will be in ev- 
erlasting remembrance. Burmah’s earliest missiona- 
ries sleep in death; but the fruits of their work still 
live, some, on earth, some a cor: net of glory around the 
head of Immanuel in heaven: 


THE HOPIA TREE OVER MRS. JUDSON’S GRAVE. 
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Missionaries of the Baptist General Convention. 


Missionaries of the Baptist General Convention from 1814 to 1846. 


With the Date and Place of Birth. 
The following tables give the names of missionaries and assistant missionaries of the General Convention from 


its organization in 1814, to its re-organization as [ie American Baptist Mission 

and places of their birth, so far as ascertained. Where the time and place of nativ 
authentic information, the place of residence at the time of appointment is general 
sistant missionaries temporarily employed by missions or missionaries, an 
Board, are necessarily omitted; also the names of native preachers and assistants, 


Union, in 1846, and the times 
ity are not given, for want of 
ly substituted. Names of as. 
not formally re-appointed by the 

with one or two exceptions. 


An asterisk is affixed to the names of those whose connection with the Convention was closed by death. 


BURMAN EMPIRE. 


Adoniram Judson, Aug. 9, 1788, Malden, Ms. 

‘Ann Hasseltine J -, Dec. 22, 1739, Bradford, Ms. 
*Sarah Hall Boardman J., Nov. 4, 1203, Alstead, N. H. 
Luther Rice, 1783, Northboro’, Ms. 

George H. Hough, Concord, N. H. 

Phebe Mann H., 1788. Oxford, N. H. 

Mrs. Charlotte H. White, Pennsylvania. 

*James Colman, Feb. 19, 1794, Boston, Mass. 
Elizabeth Hubbard C., 6s 
*Edward W. Wheelock, July 17, 1796, Boston, Mass. 
Eliza H. Newman W., A 3, 1798, “ oo 
*Jonathan D. Price, M. D., New Jersey. 

*Mrs. Price, New Jersey. 

Jonathan Wade, Dec. 10, 1798, Otsego, N. Y. 

D. B. Lapham W.., Jan. 10, 1801, Nelson, N. Y. 
*George D. Boardman, Feb. 1, 1801, Livermore, Me. 
Cephas Bennett, March 20, 1804, Homer, N. Y. 
Stella Kneeland B., Jan. 13, 1808, Marcellus, N. Y. 
Francis Mason, Yorkshire, Eng. 

Helen M. Griggs M., Dec., 1806, Brookline, Ms. 
Eugenio Kincaid, Mt. Zion, Penn. 

*Almy K. “ 

Barbara McBain K., Madras Presidency. 

Thomas Simons, J uly 15, 1801, Wales. 

*Caroline J. Harrington S., Oct. 28, 1811, Brookfield, Ms. 
Abner Webb, Watertown, N. Y. 

Catherine 8S. Watson W., Charlestown, Ms. 

Royal B. Hancock, Cambridge, Ms. 

*Abigail S. Thayer H., Cambridge, Ms. 

*Sarah Cummings, 1794, North Yarmouth, Me. 


Justus H. Vinton, 1806, Willington, Conn. 
Calista Holman V., 1809, ees Conn. 


Hosea Howard, 1802, West Springtield. Ms. 
Theresa Patten H., Onondaga Co., N. Y. 

*Grover 8. Comstock, March 24, 1829, Ulysses, N. Y. 
*Sarah Davis C., Sept. 24, 1812, Rrookline, Ms. 
Sewall M. Osgood, March 2, 1807, Hendersen, N. Y. 
Ethira Brown O., Verona, N. Y. 

8S. M. Wilson Thomas U., Dec.6, 1814, Fairfield, N. Y. 
*Eleanor Macomber, Feb. 22, 1801, Lake Pleasant, N. Y. 
James M. Haswell, Feb. 4, 1810, Benuington, Vt. 
Jane M. Mason H., Feb. 28, 1815, Cheshire, Ms. 
Elisha L. Abbott, Oct. 23, 1809, Cazenovia, N.Y. 
*A.P. Gardner A., July, 1809, Duchess Co., N. ¥. 
Lovel Ingalls, Aug. 21, 1808, Worcester, N. Y. 
*Maria Dawes I., Sept. 22, 1814, Cummington, Ms. 
*Levi Hall, 1805, Stonington, Conn. 

*Catherine B. Morse H., Southbridge. Ms. 

Edward A. Stevens, Jan. 23, 1814, Liberty Co., Ga. 
Elizabeth L. Haven 8., Nov. 12, 1816, Boston, Ms. 
Lyman Stilson, 1805, Meredith, N. Y. 

Lucretia Brownson S8., Franklin, N. Y. 

Durlin L. Brayton, Oct. 27, 1808, Hubbardton, Vt. 
Mary H. Fuller B., Aug. 17, 1808, Roxbury, Conn. 
Miranda Vinton, April 10, 1819, Willington. Conn. 
Edmund B. Cross, June 11, 1814, Georgetown, N. Y. 
Julia Ann Putnam C., April 22, 1819, Bethel, Vt. 
Joseph G. Binney, Dec. 1, 1807, Boston. Mass. 
Juliett Pattison B., Oct. 1, 1808, Westhaven, Vt. 
Edwin B. Bullard, Sept. 12, 1813, Shrewsbury, Vt. 
Ellen Huntley &., Jan. 12, 1817, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Thomas 8. Ranney, Aug. 22, 1801, Bethlehem, Ct. 
Mrs. Ranney, Oct. 5, 1808, New York city. 

Julia A. Lathrop, Jan. 22, 1818. Amenia, N.Y. 
Norman Harris, Feb. 19, 1813, Becket, Ms. 

O. C. Wadsworth H., July 6, 1814, Becket. Ms. 
John 8. Beecher, Feb. 19, 1820, Hinesburg, Vt. 
Martha Foote B., Oct. 14. 1820, Smyrna, N. Y. 
Lydia Lillybridge, May 31, 1817, Turin, N. Y. 


SIAM. 


John T. Jones, July 16, 1802, New Ipswich, N. H. 
*E.iza Grew J., March 30, 1803, Providence, R. I. 

*J. Leavitt J., Sept. 24. 1815, Meredith Village, N. H. 
*Alanson Reed, 1807. Chesterfield, Ms. 

Jane G. Everts R., Granville, N. Y. 

Robert D. Davenport, March 25, 1809, Williamsburg, Va. 
Frances G. Roper D., March 5, 1819, Richmond, Va. 


Josiah Goddard, Oct. 27, 1813, Wendell, Ms. 

Eliza Ann Abbott G., Jan. 3, 1817, Holden, Ms. 
*Coroden H. Silafter, 1811, Norwich, Vt. 

Maria Maine S., Nov., 1843, Oxford, N. Y. 

John H. Chandler, March 21, 1813, Pomfret, Conn. 
Helen Mar Crossman C., Aug. 27, 1820, Deerfield, N. Y, 
Erasmus N. Jencks, Dec. 24, 1821, Springfield, Ms. 
Caroline Baldwin J., April 1, 1820, New ord, Conn, 


CHINA. 
William Dean, June 21, 1807, Morrisville, N. Y. 
*Matilda Coman D., “ “ 
*T. A. Barker D., March 29, 1819, Thetford, Eng. 
J. Lewis Shuck, Sept. 4, 1812, Alexandria, D. C. 
*Henrietta Hall S., Oct. 28, 1817, Kilmarnock. Va. 
Daniel J. Macgowan, A ril 5, 1815, Attleboro’, Ms. 
M. A. Osborne M., London Eng. 
Issachar J. Roberts, Feb. 17, 1892, Sumner Co., Tenn, 
Thomas T. Devan, July 30, 1809, New York. 
Lydia Hale D., May 27, 1818, Boston, Ms. 
Lucy T. Lyon L., Feb. 15, 1817, Buckland, Ma. 
Edward C. Lord, Jan. 22. 1817, Preston Hollow, N. Y, 
John Johnson, 1819, Calais, Me. 


ASSAM. 


Oliver T. Cutter, March 19, 1811, Lexington, Ms. 
Harriet B. Low C., Jan. 4, 1811, Milton, Ms. 
Nathan Brown, June 22, 1807, New Ipswich, N. H. 
Eliza W. Ballard B., April 12, 1807, Charlemont, Ms. 
Miles Bronson, July 20, 1812, Norway, N. Y. 

Ruth M. Lucas B., Aug. 3, 1813, Madison, N. Y. 
*Jacob Thomas, Elbridge, N. Y. 

Cyrus Barker, March 27, 1807, Portsmouth, R.I. 
Jane Weston B., July 12, 1817, Shropshire, Eng. 
*Rhoda M. Bronson, Norway, N. Y. 


TELOOGOOS. 


Samuel S. Day, 1808, Leeds Co., U. C. 

Koenna Clark D., Oct. 12, 1809. Stoddard, N. H. 

Stephen Van Husen, Dec. 5, 1812. Catskill, N. Y. 

Joanna Brown V., March 10, 1811, Mendon (Lima), N.Y 


WEsT AFRICA. 
Colin Teague, Richmond, Va. 
*Lott Carey, 1780. Ric -mond, Va. 
*Colston W. Waring, Petersburg, Va. 
*Calvin 1908, Killingworth, C 
*Benjamin R. Skinner, Jan. 7, 16 orth, Conn. 
Kliza Reed Skinner, “6 
William Mylne, Scotland. 
*Elizabeth M., Virginia. 
*William G. Crocker, Feb. 10, 1805, Newburyport, Ms. 
Rizpah Warren C., Boston, Mass. 
M. B. Chadbourne C., Nov. 5, 1817, Portland, Me. 
Ivory Clarke, 1807, Lebanon, Me. 
Lois G. C., North Berwick, Me. 
*Joseph Fielding, July 6, 1814, Nottingham, Eng. 
*Maria P. Madeira F., July 10, 1805, Passvunk, Penn. 
Alfred A. Constantine, May 5, 18i2, Ashburnham, Ms. 
Mary Fales C., Sept. 21, 1807, Spencer, Ms. 


FRANCE. 
*Casimir Rostan, Aug. 7, 1774, France. 
Isaac M. Willmarth, Oct. 27, 1804, Deerfield, N. Y. 
Harriet Willard W., March 13. 1807. Rockingham, Vt. 
D. Newton Sheldon, 1807, Suffield, Conn. 
Rachel 8. Ripley 8., Dec. 1810, Boston, Ms. 
Erastus Willard, July 4, 1800, Lancaster. Ms. 
*Sarah Clark W., Nov. 12, 1800, Rockingham, Vt. 
Caroline Morse W., May 14, 1809, Machias, Me. 


GERMANY, &c. 
John G. Oncken, Jan. 26, 1800, Varel. 


GREECE. 
Horace T. Love, 1809, Washington Co., N. Y. 
C. G. Waterman L., Coventry, R. I. 
Cephas Pasco, May 4, 1804. Stafford, Conn. 
H. Sullivan P., Nov. 25, 1808, Boston, Ms. 
Harriet E. Dickson, Scotland. 
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ufus F. Buel, Nov. 5, 1812; Plymouth, N. Y. 
} a J. Raymond B., May 19, 1814, New Ruad, N. Y. 
§. Emily Waldo, Nov. 30, 1809, Charlestown, Ms. 
Albert N. Arnold, Feb. 12, 1814, Cranston, R. I. 
Sarah Allin A., June 13, 1819, West Greenwich, R. I. 


HAYTI. 
William C. Munroe, Portland, Me. 
PUTAWATOMIES. 


Mrs. McCoy, 
Henry George, Ohio 
Samuel Hill, Pennsylvania. 
Peter Clyde, 
Giles Jackson, Ohio. 
John Sears, New York. 

Johnston Lykins, Ohio. 

Mrs. McCoy L., June 16, 1800, Indiana. 
Benjamin Sears, Meredith, N.Y. 
William Polke, Indiana. 

Robert Simerwell, Blockley Pa. 

F. Goodrich S., Lexington, Ky. 
Joseph Bay, Michigan. 

Amanda W. Stannard, Dorsel, Vt. 
*tGeorge Kalloch, Chester, N. H. 
Daniel French, Piqua, O. 


SHAWANOES, &c. 


Jonathan Meeker, Nov. 8, 1804, Hamilton Co., O. 
E. D. Richardson M., Jan. 5, 1801, ** 
Alexander Evans, Indiana. 

Robert Edmonds, Lancaster Co., Va. 

John G. Pratt, Sept. 19, 1814, Hingham, Ms. 
Olivia Evans P., Aug. 6, 1814, S. Reading, Ms. 
Sylvia Case, Ind. Ter. 

Ira D. Blanchard, Sept. 30, 1808, Austinburg, O. 
Mary Walton B., Aug. 19, 1807, 5. ng, Ms. 
Francis Barker, Hanson, Mass. 

E. F. Churchill B., ay Ms. 

Abigail Webster, Lowell, Ms. 


Jane Kelley (Jones), Aug. 27, 1811, N. Yarmouth, Me. 


OTTAWAS (in Michigan). 


Leonard Slater, Worcester, Ms. 
Mary A. Slater, 
Susan Thompson. 

Mary Bond, Boston, Ms. 

Sarah Day, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


OJIBWAS. 


Abel Bingham, May 9, 1786, Enfield, N. H. 
Hannah Brown B., May 25, 1794, Peru, N. Y. 
Mary Rice, Boston, Ms. 

Edward Tanner, Michigan. 

J.D. Cameron, Oct. 9, 1806, Canada. 

Cynthia Brown, 

Mary Leach, Augusta, N. Y. 

H. Hildreth Morse, Oct. 3, 1813, Haverhill, Ms. 


OTOES. 
*Moses Merrill, 1804, Sedgwick, Me. 


Missionaries of the Baptist General Convention. 
Missionaries of the Baptist General Convention, &c., (continued). 


Eliza W. M., Albany, N. Y. 
Ambler Edson, May 31, 1811, Brandon, Vt. 
T. P. Bruce E., March 13, 1809, Hardwick, Ms. 


OMAHAS. 
Chandler Curtiss, Middletown, Conn. 
M. A. Colburn C., Boston, Ms. 


CHEROKEES. 


Humphrey Posey, North Carolina. 
Thomas wson, England. 
Thomas Roberts, Great Falls, Pa. 


Elizabeth R., 

Isaac Cleaver, 
hel C., 

Anne Cleaver. « 

Evan Jones, Wales. 


*Elizabeth J., Great Valley, Pa. 

Mrs. Cunningham J., Kentucky. 
Elizabeth Jones, 2d, Great Valley, Pa. 

John Farrier, 

*Duncan O’Bryant. 

Leonard Butterfield, Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs. —— Lamson B., “ 

Sarah Rayner, Boston, Ms. 

*Samuel Aldrich, New York. 

Columbus F. Sturgis, Georgia. 

Elizabeth S. Morse, Aug. 27, 1816, Concord, Vt. 
& wah H. Hibbard, Guilford, N. H. 

Thomas Frye, Sept. 13, 1813, Vinalhaven, Me. 
Willard P. Upham, Oct. 15, 1818, Salem, Ms. 
E. O. Newhall U., Jan. 22, 1820, Saugus, Ms. 
pore Dec. 10, 1820, Salem. Ms. 

R. E. Warren U., June 24, 1822, Lynnfield, Ms. 


CREEKS, 


Francis Flournoy, Georgia. 

Lee Compere, South Carolina. 

Mrs. 

Littleton Meeks, Georgia. 

Peter Doty, Alabama. 

David Lewis, Wales. 

*Mrs. Lewis. 

*David B. Rollin, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
Mrs. Rollin. 

Charles R. Kellam, 1809, Irasburgh, Vt. 
*Elizabeth Pearson K., Haverhill, Ms. 
Lucy H. Taylor, Waterville, N. Y. 
James O. Mason, 1844, Granville, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mason, 
Elizabeth Boynton, Haverhill, Ms. 
Eber Tucker, Canaan, N.Y. 


CHOCTAWS, 


Starke Dupuy, Kentucky. 

Thomas Henderson, 
Crarles E. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ramsey D. Potts, Virginia. 

L. A. Purchase P., Massachusetts. 
Joseph Smedley, Pennsylvania, 
*Mrs. Smedley, = 


Domestic Missions. Appointed. End of Service. 
James A. Ranaldson, Louisiana. May 16, 1817. 1818 
John M. Peck, 1789, Litchfield, Conn. “ —_... May 6, 1820 
James E. Welch, Feb. 28, 1789, Fayette Co., Ky. 
Samuel Eastman, New York. July 10, 1818 Dec.6, 
John Kerr, Virginia. March 5, 182 1821 
Peter Chase, Vermont. April 26, “ « 
Adiel Sherwood, Georgia. 
William B. Johnson, 8. Carolina. 
John Purify, Wake Co., N. Carolina. 
George Evans, Sept. 26, 1784, S. Reading, Mass. Gi & ba 
David Jones, New Jersey. May?7, 
Jeremiah Burns, Alabama. June il, “ 
Elisha Andrews, Massachusetts. 
J.C. Harrison, Virginia. Aug. 1, 1821 Jan. 1, 1822 
Nathan Harned, Virginia. “ 1, ai Nov. 1821 
osiah Crudup, Wake Co., N. Carolina. 
Josiah Crud Wake Co., N. Caroli April 27, 1822 1822 


The whole number of missionaries and assistants appointed by the Convention from 1814 to 1846 was 273. Of 
these, 257 were appointed to Foreign Missions, and 16 to Domestic. 

Of the 257 appointed to foreign service, 66 were from Massachusetts, 54 from New York, 19 from Pennsylvania, 
14from Vermont, 13 from Connecticut, 12 from Maine, 11 from New Hampshire, 9 from Virginia, 8 from Ohio. 5 
from Rhode Island. 5 from Indiana, 4 from Georgia, 4 from Kentucky, 3 from Michigan, 2 from New Jersey, 2 from 
South Carolina, ifrom North Carolina, 1 from District of Columbia, 1 from Tennessee, 1 from Alabama, 1 from 
Indian Territory, 16 from foreign countries, and 5 from parts unknown. 


Domestic Missions were discontinued in 1826. 
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AN INOIDENT IN THE LIFE OF HENRY 
MARTYN. 

The following reminiscence of Henry Mar- 

tyn has been furnished to a recent number of 


Mission Life, by a correspondent who has 
resided in India :— 


‘‘When Henry Martyn, during one period 
of his Indian career, was located at Cawn- 
pore, then the largest of the military stations 
in Northern India, and the whole of the spir- 
iturl duties of the vast cantonment lay upon 
him, he nevertheless resolved to extend his 
labors beyond the soldiers and English resi- 
dents, and to be in reality a missionary as 
well as a chaplain. He made what to some 
would no doubt appear a strange selection of 
objects on whom to bring his missionary zeal 
to bear. In his compound, or garden, was a 
chabootra,—a slightly raised platform of ma- 
sonry, such as natives always have in their 
gardens, for the purpose of sitting on in the 
hot summer evenings, where they may catch 
every breath of air. On this he used to gath- 
er together, on Sunday afternoons, all the fa- 
queers, or Hindu devotees, of the neighbor- 
hood,—men deformed, filthy, and sometimes 
depraved, whose self-inflicted deformities and 
voluntary filth were accepted as marks of su- 
perior holiness. These men he would ad- 
dress in terms of most earnest expostulation 
and exhortation on the holiness and purity of 
the Gospel. 


*‘Overlooking this garden, and within hear- 
ing distance of the chabootra, stood a small 
kiosk, or summer-house, in which several 
young Mohammedans of the city were ac- 
customed to assemble together to smoke and 
interchange city gossip. 

‘*They were also jeering and scoffing at the 
young Feringhee Padre (English clergyman) 
and his most unattractive and unpromising 
group of listeners. Among these young Mo- 
hammedans was one who distinguished him- 
self by the coarseness and scurrility of his 
remarks. Being probably somewhat in ad- 
vance of his companions in intelligence, he 
aspired to take the lead in abusing and in- 
sulting the unoffending chaplain. 

**However, one Sunday afternoon, some 
remark of Martyn’s appeared to produce an 
unusual effect upon this young scoffer. His 
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whole manner underwent a change. He 
seemed to be listening with interest and at- 
tention, and almost with reverence, so much 
so that he drew down upon himself the jeers 
and taunts of his licentious companions. 
From that day it was noticed that his custom- 
ary seat in the kiosk was empty. He was 
never seen there again. What had become 
of him? 

‘*He was by occupation a bookbinder ; and 
about this time he was required to bind a book 
for one of the English residents. The book 
was written in Hindustani. As the sheets 
were passing through his hands he glanced 
at the contents, and was struck at their 
marked similarity in language and thought 
to the addresses he had heard from the chap- 
lain. He read it carefully through before re- 
turning it to theowner. It was a copy of the 
Hindustani translation of the New Testament 
which Henry Martyn had recently completed. 
And the result under Divine blessing of that, 
‘chance word’ shall I say ?—that ‘arrow shot 
at a venture,’ and the earnest perusal of that 
book led to the young scoffing Mohammedan 
bookbinder of Cawnpore becoming, after 
long and prayerful preparation, an ordained 
missionary in the church of Christ, and a 
very faithful and able preacher of that faith 
he once despised.” 


THEOLOGICAL STUDY IN A MISSIONARY 
OLASS-ROOM. 


BY REV. WM. ASHMORE, SWATOW, CHINA. 


I will speak now of our Theological Class. 
It would be more proper to call it a Ministerial 
Institute, — meeting for a week, once in two 
months. It is composed of those actively en- 
gaged in the duties of the ministry. The neces- 
sity of a thorough training of the preachers is ren- 
dered more urgent by the growth of the church. 
The class has consisted of eight regular assist- 
ants, and recently two young men have been add- 
ed to the number, making ten in all, besides 
some three or four irregular and occasional stu- 
dents. 

When it was decided to have a course of study, 
the question arose as to a suitable selection. A 
curriculum such as is pursued at home would, 
for these students, be too involved and cumbrous. 
We need something continuous from beginning 
to end, and yet simple and easy to follow. Be- 
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sides, we have no text-book but the Bible, and 
the cloth must be woven out of the material 
there furnished. As general divisions we might 
adopt—I. Man outof Christ. 11. Manin Christ. 
Or, the world without Christ, and the world with 
Christ. But while these are always keptin view, 
we need subdivisions, and we need also such a 
plan as will conform itself to the development of 
the Scriptures as a whole. ‘This suggests a di- 
vision into Historical ‘Theology and Doctrinal 
Theology, the latter including Evangelistic and 
Pastoral; and this simple pathway we are now 
tollowing. 

At this time we are busy more particularly 
with what it accords with our purpose to cail 
Historical Theology. That is, we begin with 
the book of Genesis, and trace the historical de- 
velopment ot God’s plan; of man’s tall; ut man’s 
failures; and of man’s final recovery, us itis 
revealed in the Bible. Our whole stuuy Is a uis- 
tory of Adam, or perhaps of two Adams. And 
yet the second Adam is, in reality, the first Ad- 
am; for the Adam of the Garden of bden was 
merely preparatory to Him who is the real per- 
son placed over the works of God’s hands, for 
whom are ali things, and to whom all tings, 
and for whose glory they are and were created; 
who is Lord over ail, Gud biessed torever more. 
Amen, 

But a better idea can be formed of what we 
find it convenient to include in tius Historical 
Theology, or, better perhaps, Historical Presen- 
tation of Theology, by a speciticauon of some 
of the divisions we have adopted, with a general 
enumerauon of the chief points noticed under 
each. Lt may not lay claim to much by the side 
vt courses of Systematic ‘Theology at home, but 
itis suited to our wants, and has at least the ad- 
vantage Of being easily apprehended and readily 
retuned by such students as we haved here. 

1. Lhe Creation. 

The material universe; the order of creation; 
Adam; the image ot God; Adam over the works 
of Gud’s hands; the Garden of Eden, and what 
it represented; necessity of faith in Adam, be- 
cause he was finite; he could not know all about 
an Infinite God, nor ail things comprehended in 
eternity, therefore there would eternally be 
something for him to believe on God’s testimony ; 
therefore God tested him. The test of obedience 
was really the test of faith. 

Il. Sin entered the world, and death by sin. 

Adam committed one sin. Doubtless he had 
many virtues left. Had the virtue remaining 
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recuperative power enough to expel the virus of 
that one drop of sin, or would the sin, like a 
plague spot, expand and infect, until the whole 
body, soul and spirit, would become utterly cor- 
rupt? The history of this period of 1656 years, 
to the flood, is an exemplitication of sin bring- 
ing forth death. Noticeable events of the pe- 
riod; sin ripened in Cain; God’s indications of 
acceptance of man through sacrifice; Abel; 
translation of Enoch; at the end of the period 
God comes to visit the earth; itis filled with vio- 
lence; God keeps his word; only one pious fami- 
ly is left; the whole race is destroyed with that 
one exception; the period forms a complete cy- 
cle of human history, and a complete cycle of 
the history of sin. 


Lil. The race of Adam starts afresh. 

Noah and his three sons; the wisdum and ex- 
perience with which they began the new world; 
they had seen the evil of sin; they had seen that 
God would keep his word, though a whole world 
should perish; they saw that God had an intense 
hatred of sin; would man profit by the lesson? 
the corrupting power of the past generacion of 
sinners had been taken away by their death; 
tear and hate were brought powerfully to bear 
upon the new generation; would they now tear 
God and obey him? 

This division includes a period of about 300 
years. The results are, New and more hideous 
manifestations of sin; even judgments do not 
cure it; a fresh apostasy; introduction of idvula- 
try; began by worshipping ‘*the host of heaven” 
—that is, the sun, mvon and stars; then followed 
hero worship and the worship of ancestors—the 
period described in the lst chapter of Romans. 
Men **knew God”—evident from the early histo- 
ry of Hinduism and Confucianism, as well as 
trom incidents concerning heathen nations men- 
tioned in the Pentateuch: Egypt, Gerar, and, 
even later, Balaam—but they ‘‘served the crea- 
tion more than the Creator,” and then God gave 
them up. The significant events include the 
confusing of tongues, the dispersion, examination 
of the early history of China, to show its con- 
formity to the Scripture notice of the dispersion. 
The moral results of the period: sin incurable ; 
the race rapidly becoming such as it was before 
the flood; God again interposes. 

IV. The introduction of a new line of develop- 
ment, so that henceforth the history of the race 
is tomove in two contemporaneous lines :— 

The Gentile. The Abrahamic, 


The general course of the} Deliverance and salvatioe 
Gentile development, and|promis’d through free grano 
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God’s design therein, is set 
forth in Acts 17, to be stud- 
ied in this connection. 

The history of the Gen- 
tiles becomes henceforth 
the history of a vain search 
after truth and happiness 
away from God. First pe- 
riod extends down to the 
time of Christ, when results 
are to be summed up. Sec- 
ond period extends from 
thence onward, including 
those who refuse to obey 
the faith, when results are 
to be again summed 3 

Branches of the subject: 

1. The failures of philos- 
ophy (touched bricfly at 
present). 

2. The failures of govern- 
inental systems (also touch- 
ed briefly at present)—des- 
potisms, oligarchies, limit- 
ed monarchies. republics. 

3. The failures of human 
religions, Vedantism, Zoro- 
astrianism, Brahminism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Sintooism, Tauism, Poly- 
theism, Fetishism. The dis- 
appointment, the degrada- 
en and the misery that 
attends them—darkuess and 
death. 

4. The failures of educa- 
tional systems, culture, ete, 
Miscellaneous attempts of 
the race to deliver itselt 
from the evils of sin. Va- 
rious *‘reform” movements. 


Theological Study in a 


A promise within a prom- 
ise. A covenant requires 
two parties. A promise can 
be made by one party. God 
is that one party, and he 
gives deliverance by free 
promise to faith. 

Characteristics of Abra- 
ham’s Faith. 

1. He seeks a country he 
has never seen. 

2. He believes the prom- 
ise of **A Seed,” which is 
Christ. 

%. He grasped the idea of 
a resurrection at the offer- 
ing of Isaac. 

eis made the father of 
many nutions, because na- 
tions of future believers 
should follow him in these 
three grand characteristics. 
These three points especial- 
ly set forth in Heb. xi. 

Characteristics of Lsaac’s 
Faith. 

He continued in his fa- 
ther’s footsteps. Dwelling 
a stranger in the land, 
though he might have gone 
back, if he had wished, to 
the original homestead. 
“From faith to fuita, as it 
is written,” etc. 

Characteristics of Jacob’s 
Faith. 

Walked in the way of his 
father Isaac. His high es- 
timate of the promise made 
to Abraham, by which he 
became heir of the promis- 


- Jed blessing, having earned 


by fuith the blessing which 
Ksau despised. When dy- 
ing,transmitted the blessing 


to the sons of Joseph. 


At length the time comes when God begins the fulfill- 


ment of the promise. 
allegorical career. 


Israel enters upon its wonderful 
The plan of 


race to be first shown 


in an allegory on a scale of national as well as individ- 
ual magnitude. The bondage. ‘he circumcision in 
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Egypt. The redemption by the death of the first-born. 
‘Lne baptism or incorporation into Moses. The march 


Canaanw 


But “The Seed” 


romised to Abraham 


and the “city which hath foundations” were yet far dis. 


tant. The “truth and 
ages yet, and therefore 


A Provisional Gospel 


to serve until the true gos- 
pel should come. This pro- 
visional economy was to in- 
clude a complete summary 
of everything implied in the 
promise to Abraham, and a 
minute illustration ot the 
steps to its accomplishment 
—a provisional sanctuary, 
provisional sucrifices, pro- 
visional ordinances, and a 
provisional Canaan. Like- 
wise provisional irstruc- 
tion, priesthood and civil 
cumin stration, until the 
coming of JKSUS CHRIST, 
Prophet, Priest and King. 

Henceforward in the his- 
tory of Israel we are to 
trace the development and 
results of two parallel ad- 
ministrations, ever in con- 
tact, yet never blending. 
The provisional gospel aud 
the legal dispensation, set- 
ting forth the nature res- 
pectively of salvation by 
tuith and salvation by 
works. ‘The two intensity 
the light thrown upon each 
other. The Law was al- 
ways working wrath, and 
the provisional gospel was 
always at hand to furnisha 
provisional deliverance and 
salvation to such as were 
driven by the law to seek 
its help. 

The machinery or econo- 
my of the provisional gos 
pel and its practical work- 


ace” were not to appear for 
od now appointed ot 


The Law 


meanwhile was added to 
the Promise, some 430 years 
after, not with a view to 
interfere with the promise. 
but to show the necessity of 
salvation by grace, ana to 
be a schoolmaster to lead 
men to Christ. 

The Law was no part 
proper of the development 
of the Abrahamic line of 
salvation by faith. ‘It was 
added because ot transgres- 
sion.” The scheme of sal- 
vation unfolds alongside of 
it, but is not of it. “The 
son of the bondmaid shall 
not be heir with the son of 
the free woman.” This is 
the Ishmaelitish line, as the 
accompanying column indi 
cates the true Abrahamic 
line. 

The machinery of the Law 


ang. and its practical working. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSION TO ASSAM. 


FROM Mr. NEIGHBOR. 


An Encouraging Feature.—Nowgong, Dec. 
27, 1871.—I have just returned from a trip to the 
foot of the hills, among our schools. Several 
of the boys in our school have given me a defi- 
nite promise to labor in some way for the Hill 
Tribe Mission, either as school teachers, preach- 
ers, or both, after leaving school here. I have 
pressed upon them the needs of their perishing 
countrymen, and the obligations they are under 
to try to spread among them the knowledge of 
the Gospel, as well as their obligation to make 
some return to the mission for the advantages they 
have received from it. Ihave felt that it was not 
enough to have a boys’ school here, and to mul- 
tiply schools in the villages, unless they were do- 
ing something in the direct line of the people’s 
Christianization. Hence I am very glad to re- 


ceive these promises from the boys, and can 
write with more heart to their kind friends at 
home, whose donations have supported them. 


The boys, a little while ago, were not willing 


to give such a promise. They felt the power of 
the tempting offers held out by tea planters and 
government, and seemed unwilling to promise 
that after leaving the Normal school they would 
work for the mission on less pay than they could 
get by entering the above mentioned employ. 
But at last the constraining love of Christ has 
prevailed with some, and I hope it may with oth- 
ers. I feel thatit is not enough to educate these 
boys, even though they become Christians here, 
if after they have been three or four years in 
our school, receiving not only education, but 
support, they leave us at last to accept this or 
that offer, for which our education has qualified 
them. 
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~The Whole Country for Christ.—I was im- 
pressed on my tour with the grand possibilities 
of this land under a Christian civilization. We 
are very much interested in our work,—more 
and more as we get into ii—and hope to remain 
here long enough to cultivate for Jesus this 
whole Hill country, stretching back from this 
station. Iso much desire to see the people com- 
ing to Christ! Very littie is known among them, 
that is, taking the mass of the people, of the way 
of life. I want to make our schools and every 
thing tend towards the great object of telling 
the people of salvation by Christ. 


BURMAH. 


Mission to Burmans. 
Lerrer FROM Mr. CusHING. 


Aged Disciple and aged Idolater.—Rangoon, 
Nov. 20, 1871.—Yesterday Dr. Stevens baptized 
tuur Burmese women, one of whom was ninety- 
six years old. It was a deeply impressive sight, 
to see this aged disciple buried with Jesus in hap- 
tism. She appeared to enjoy the service very 
much; and after the close of it said, ‘*My ears 
are opened; 1 feel like a child thirteen years 
old.” What a wide difference exists between this 
aged woman and two other aged women, re- 
spectively ninety-nine and one hundred, who 
were carried in baskets to Shway Dagong a few 
days ago, that they might gaze at and worship 
the great pagoda and its new umbrella before 
they died! It is all the difference between saved 
and lost, eternal light and eternal darkness. 


LetreR FROM Mrs. INGALLS. 


In the Magazine for April, p. 120, was an account of 
the visit of Mrs. Ingalls an@ Miss Gauge to the Shway 
Dagong pagoda Rangoon, on the occasion of the mount- 
ing of the new umbrella. Their object was mainly to 
distribute tracts. The following letter gives some addi- 
tional information. 

Tract Distribution.—Thongzai, Dec. 15, 1871. 
Very often the crowd about us was so great, that 
we could only say a word as we gave them the 
tract; but we had those who would come and 
sit down to hear vur story, or listen to the read- 
ing. We suppose some of our books will be de- 
stroyed, but during that time, we could only find 
and hear of six torn ones. It was a very wonder- 
ful time for the heathen, and it was a great time 
for us to sow the good seed. 


Who were the Helpers ?—We felt the need of 
a missionary gentleman and some earnest, bold 
preachers; for we had only the help of two 
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yeung men who live with us; but God gave 
them great earnestness and love for the work, 
and we thanked God fur our boys. We had the 
heip of two Rangoon preachers a few times, but 
they were not like our young men, who were 
ready to accompany us at daybreak, and willing 
to remain and eat the stale food, while we re- 
turned for our meals. Miss Gage has a young 
boy who also went with us, and read and gave 
books, though he is not yet a Christian or from a 
Christian family. Wewere a weak band to meet 
these thousands; but God was with us and we 
thank God for the labor of those days. We 
shall never see such a time again. 


Giwing without Acknowledgment. —I have 
been too busy to write tothe friends who support 
some of these teachers and children. If they 
complain of the want of long letters and reports, 
I must give them alesson from the heathen. As 
I was standing by the fence of the great umbrel- 
la one day, I noticed a coarsely clad wan who 
had a bag on his shoulder, and I wondered what 
he wanted. As I called one of the officials who 
sat under the umbrella, the man crowded up to 
me and pulled out something from his bag. I 
saw it was aroll of gold, and he allowed me to 
take it, telling me it was worth a hundred rupees, 
and then, as the official came up tu me, the man 
thrust the offering into his hand and turned away 
without a word. 

The official called for his name to register, but 
the man did not care enough to reply. 

I followed after the old man, and asked him 
why he did not stay long enough to be sure that 
his name and offering were safe; bui he replied 
that he had done it for his gods, and this was 
enough. The people might see it or might not; 
it was no cause of interest to him. He had re- 
spect to his god, and this was enough. If my 
friends give to the Master, let them be thankful 
and satisfied. 

Will you ask my friends to pray for the peo- 
ple who are now reading our tracts? 


LETTER FROM Mr. GEORGE. 


Call for a Burman Missionary.—Henthada, 
Dec. 7, 1871:—You need another man in the 
Maulmain Burmese department; not because so 
little has been done, but because, by the activity 
and faithtulness of your men there, such a large 
field has been taken in that the present force can- 
notdo justice to it. I think a call for more men 
may generally be taken as good proof of the pros- 
perity of a mission. One man could do the 
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work in the city and its immediate vicinity; but 

it he is any guod, the regions beyond call forth 
his effort, till he soon finds himself unable to do 
all that is required. Another good man’ would 
be a boon to Maulmain district, and in all proba- 
bility add some years tothe missionary life of 
your men now on the field. They are doing a 
good work for Jesus in that place. 

I had the privilege of visiting some of the out- 
stations in company with br. J. R. Haswell. At 
K’mahwet they have been subject to great an- 
noyances from the priests of Gaudama; but that 
has been stopped by the government; and Moung 
Reuben, the pastor, an excellent man, is greatly 
cheered in his work. If br. H. could devote 
more of his time to this place, it would be well; 
but to do this, he must neglect other places 
equally important. 

Grave of Mrs. Judson.—We visited the grave 
ot Mrs. Judson. For years there has veen 
no paling about it; weeds grew rank and high, 
covering all signs of the grave. Of late, two 
Americans, ship captains, Capts. Gage and Swat, 
cleared away the weeds, and put up a nice wood- 
en railing about it. Let their names be known. 

Next Monday I expect to start out with br. 
Crawley, for my first work in the jungle. My 
knowledge of the language, though by no means 
complete, will now admit of my doing a little, 
aud no doubt the way to learn to talk is to talk. L 
can read very well, and can understand most 
that is said to me. 


Burmans Baptized.—Br. Crawley has recent- 
ly baptized three at one of the outstations; more 
will come soon; one has already been received. 
The leaven is working, and we may live to see 
some of the wonderful works of God in convert- 
ing the Burmans. 


Need of Education for Burmans.—We need a 
system of Burmese education. There are dis- 
trict or jungle schools, and nearly every mission- 
ary teaches his preachers something about the 
Bible during the rains; but a Burman needs pre- 
liminary studies, to enable him to read the Bible 
with profit; just as much as an American does. 
We must have better schools. ‘The Karen mis- 
sion does most of its work through the schools, 
while in the Burman mission the school has been 
regarded as of minor importance. 


Mission to Karens. 
LetTeR FROM Mr. BunkKER. 
Visit to Red Karens.—Toungoo, Jan. 9, 1872. 
—I have just returned from my second trip to 
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Karennee. Mr. Harris, of Shwaygyeen, went with 
me. We all have pronounced the trip a great 
success, so far as we can see. God blessed our 
labors. We had very high mountains to climb, 
deep and swift streams to cross, and both of us 
suffered from severe attacks of fever; yet we 
were enabled to accomplish our journey. 

But you want to know briefly, what success? 

How Received by the People.—Our former visit 
had evidently produced a good effect. Also, the 
influence of the native preachers, established 
there for three years, together with the influence 
of the two native disciples, and the eight or ten 
others who had been in our school in town, had 
borne fruit. So we found the people less wild, 
and more ready to approach us. Moreover, 
signs of advance appeared in the latent opposi- 
tion which Satan had kindled among the more 
wealthy, and among the families of the ruling 
caiefs. Outside, they appeared, that is, the ru- 
ling families, cordial; but behind our backs they 
reviled. The native disciples meet a great deal 
of reviling, and in some cases those who have 
come to us to study meet with threats. When 
we reached the chief’s village, he was absent, but 
returned on hearing of our arrival, and received 
us most cordially; joined us in our evening wor- 
ship, expressed his belief in God, and a determi- 
nation to worship Him; but he had no idea of 
sin, and could not understand the way or neces- 
sity of salvation by Jesus Christ, and so we had 
no faith in his religious professions. He ap- 
pears to be a well-disposed man, intent on main- 
taining his earthly position, sensible of the power 
of the white man and his government, and desir- 
ous to maintain friendly relations with him. 
Through his disposition, I believe God is working 
for the poor and lowly of his tribe. 


Anzious for Instruction.—We found a most 
excellent spirit among the young men and wom- 
en, the girls and boys who had come in contact 
with the light. Many were anxious to learn to 
read. Many, both among the common people 
and among the slaves, were anxious to come 
with us. If there had been no opposition, we 
could, I think, have led out a company of a dozen 
or more boys and girls, who were anxious to come 
to study. As it was, those who manifested a desire 
to come, were cajoled and threatened till they 
were afraid to come. One girl, however, an or- 
phan, was not so easily overcome. She exclaim- 
ed, in taking her final decision, before myself 
and a number of the natives, ‘‘Live or die, I 
will worship God. I will go and learn.” She is 
here, and is now studying the Karen alphabet. 
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She has thrown away her heathen ornaments, and 
seems to be moved with a most excellent spirit. 
Two others were all ready to come; but their 
relatives threatened their life, if they dared to 
leave their village; so with several lads. One 
slave, however, ran away, and followed usa 
"day's journey or more. He had been with our 
native preacher a good deal, and was most anx- 
jous to study. We sent him back with heavy 
hearts, and though we gave him little presents 
and strove to comfort him, yet we were unable to 
do so. He went back weeping. Iam trying to 
get money to ransom him. All the native Chris- 
tians with us were greatly encouraged, and our 
Karennee girl was the subject of many good 
wishes from the disciples all along our journey 
back. She is the first girl from that people. So 
much for Karennee. 

Tokens for good— The Geckho Tribe.—I could 
also fill sheets with signs and tokens for good 
which we see allabout us among the heathen. As 
one of the native preachers said the other day, 
“It seems as if the Holy Spirit were shaking up 
the heathen in every quarter. There have been 
two more baptisms among the Geckho tribe, and 
I have been invited by the chiefs of that tribe to 
visit them this season, saying that they wanted 
teachers, and would worship God. Of course 
there is much smoke; but there must be some 
fire to make the smoke. I fully believe, however, 
that we are on the eve of a great revival. 

Sometimes I am jubilant, and sometimes full 
of sorrow; but, thank God, I have never lost 
hope for a moment. I know that the Head of the 
church lives, and will care for His own. But it 
is so hard to know just what to do at all times! 
Yet you are compelled to do something, or see 
important interests suffer. How poor and weak 
is human counsel at such times! I rejoice that 
God has promised wisdom in times of of need. 

Another letter from Mr. Bunker dated Jan. 9, gives 
more detailed and encouraging information. 

Coming Blessings.—The Lord is at work 
among us in Toungoo. I never before saw such 
shaking among dry bones. I have never seen 
such a moving among the heathen. The devil, 
too, sees the movement, and is doing all he can 
in the midst of our churches to hinder this on- 
ward movement. But it cannot be hindered. 
The work is bound to go on. It is of the Lord. 

The Toungoo Mission will yet be united, by 
the grace of God, and by His power we are go- 
ing to see, in a few years at the farthest, a great 
ingathering from among the heathen. I believe 


it with all my soul, just as much as if I now saw 
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it with my eyes. I believe it, because I see the 
signs and hear the sounds of the going of our 
great Captain. 

A very intelligent Karen man, who has been 
with me six years, has just made a journey south- 
east of Toungoo, to a place called Play-lo, to a 
tribe of pagan Karens, very wild, from whom there 
are no converts, and who have never been visit- 
ed by a white missionary. Their universal reply 
was, “‘If the teacher comes among us, and we 
understand about God, and it is good, we will 
worship.” 


Promising Cases.—I have just returned from 
a long trip to Karennee, and my own heart is 
filled with gratitude and praise. The fire is 
kindled there and the leaven has begun to work. 
We have two baptized from that country, and 
some dozen who have been in school, some of 
whom are very promising cases. 

A native preacher, Saw Aw, has been there 
three years. God has blessed all this influence 
for good, and the fire has broken eut among the 
young people, while the spirit of the devil has 
aroused itself to crush this feeble beginning. Nga 
Pah’s wife was very anxious to come to school. 
Her full-grown son, by a former marriage, says, 
“If you go, I will watch and spear you to death 
on the way; I will never call you mother again.”’ 
She dared not come. Several girls having heard 
of the school from the boys, and, from Saw Aw, 
of Jesus and of books, resolved to come. Im- 
mediately a most violent storm was raised. One 
mother said to her daughter, “If you attempt to 
go, I will cut you down with my knife.” (They 
carry knives about two feet long.) Her broth- 
ers threatened the same, and so with several 
cases more. But one noble young girl, about 
seventeen, said before all, when called to make 
a decision: ‘Die or live, I will worship God; I 
will go.” That cost something. Think of a 
girl, against the opposition of her whole race, 
daring to be the first, and joining a company of 
about thirty-five men, most of them strangers, 
to take a journey of ten days to an unknown 
place, in order to study the Word of God! I 
feel this is of the Lord, and I praise him for it. 

But I am not done with facts. The Gaykho tribe, 
in which we have one church, is on the move to- 
ward the kingdom. Our preachers have visited 
them and been visited by members of the tribe, 
and they show a growing desire to embrace the 
gospel. Several baptisms have recently taken 
place among them. Several of the highest 
chiefs have sent for me to visit them, saying 
they want to hear of and worship God. 
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Mission to the Shans. 
Letrer FROM Mr. CusHING. 


Matthew in Shan.—Matthew is printed and I 
start on my journey to Toungoo to-morrow. I 
have great reason to be grateful to God for the 
privilege of putting a part of His Word into the 
language of a heathen people. This dry season 
I hope to give many copies of the Gospel to 
Shans resident about Toungoo, and to Shan car- 
avans from Shan land. 


Call for a Burman Missionary in Toungoo. 
—I do feel earnestly the importance of occupy- 
ing this field [Toungoo] with a Burmese mis- 
sion, both on account of its size, second to no 
unoccupied field in Lower Burmah, and on ac- 
count of the large amount of work done in it 
during past years. Ritualism does not convert 
souls. It will avail itself, sooner or later, of the re- 
sults of our mission work, unless we build on the 
foundation already partially laid. Now is the 
time to secure to the Burmese in Toungoo, a 
faithful preaching of Christ’s salvation, by send- 
ing a Baptist missionary. Now is the time to 
avail ourselves of the work already done. Send 
a Burman missionary to hold up the clear, 
strong, steady light of the Gospel of Jesus to 
these dark-minded Buddhists. The dim relig- 
ious light of Ritualism is worse than useless to 
the heathen. If false teachers must come to 
Toungoo, cannot the Union give the heathen a 
chance to hear the truth, by sending a man to 
preach it? My heart is full, and it does me no 
good to keep my feelings pent up. Nay, I dare 
not do it. Fidelity to my Master compels me 
to speak. 


SIAM. 
Chinese Mission of Bangkok. 
LETTER FROM Dr. Dean. 

A Thoughtful Act.—Nov. 27, 1871.—The re- 
cent high tides, flooding the grounds and streets, 
have interrupted somewhat our walks. Mr. 
Partridge and I were out on Saturday, calling 
on some Chinese members, when we came toa 
flood of muddy water, passable only by the bare- 
footed. As we were about to return before 
reaching our destination, we saw the church- 


treasurer with one of his workmen, bringing a 


long plank to help us over the puddle. This was 
not Sir Walter Raleigh’s cloak for the feet of the 
Queen, nor the branches of palm-trees for the 
Messiah’s entry into Jerusalem; but it was in- 
tended as an act of kindness and respect from 
these humble disciples to their teachers. Amid 
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the clouds that sometimes darken our horizon, 
we accept gratefully these occasional streaks of 
sunshine, in our mission work. Indeed the sun- 
shine is often luminous from the source of all light, 
and we find our endeavors to lead the poor heath- 
en in the upward path, joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. There is a significancy in the inspired 
language,—‘‘Unto me, who am less than the 
least of all saints, is this grace given, that I 
might preach among the Gentiles the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ.” 

We had Divine help in preaehing at Wat Ko 
yesterday morning, and in the afternoon the 
Master met us at His own table in Union chapel. 

Aged Disciples.—We have some Chinese mem- 
bers in our church now over eighty years of age, 
whose path grows brighter and brighter. Bless 
God for such lights in this dark land of idolatry 
and wickedness. 


LETTER FROM Mr. PARTRIDGE. 


A Heathen Custom Christianized.—Bangkok, 
Nov. 24, 1871.—A pleasing incident occurred the 
other day, which I must mention. Our wealth- 
iest church member has a little boy about a 
month old. According to Chinese custom, when 
a child has attained to that age, its head is shaved 
for the first time. Among the heathen Chinese, 
the ceremony has many idolatrous and super- 
stitious accompaniments. Many friends are in- 
vited, each one of whom is expected to bring a 
present of value. 

On Monday last our church-member invited a 
large company of friends, among whom were 
the other church-members. As many of the 
brethren are poor, Chek I accompanied his in- 
vitations to them with a gift of four ticals, 
($2.40) each, which they might take as their 
present, so as to besure of their attendance. As 
one of the brethren is a barber, he was employed 
to shave the child’s head, so that no heathen 
should take any important part in the ceremony. 

The church members had tables by themselves, 
at which a Christian blessing was asked. The 
entire affair passed off very pleasantly, and 
proved plainly that our church members have 
some strength of Christian character, thus pub- 
licly to oppose the heathen customs of their own 
people. Such a course means more to us than 
it can to you, and it gives us new “courage to la- 
bor on. 

How a Chinese Convert Reasoned.—The Bap- 
tist idea, that the New Testament is the best 
work on baptism, receives confirmation now and 
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then, even here among the heathen. My teach- 
er gave me a chapter in his experience the other 
day, which I will try to give as nearly as possi- 
ble in his words,—supposing he had used Eng- 
lish. 

He united with the Presbyterian church in 
Swatow some years ago, and came to Siam a 
year or two after Dr. Dean’s return from the 
United States. 

He said, ‘‘When I joined the church, I could 
read very little; but used to ask the pastor a 
great many questions about the Bible. The pas- 
tor was a very good man and required every 
church member to keep the Sabbath very strict- 
ly, rot even allowing them to talk about their 
business on that day. He held meetings every 
evening, for prayer and explaining the Scrip- 
tures. When I was coming to Bangkok, he 
gave me much good advice, and especially told 
me if I was tempted to do wrong, I must pray— 
pray often. He said there was a Baptist (im- 
mersing ceremony) church in Bangkok among 
the Chinese, but no Pedobaptist (washing cere- 
mony) church. He told me I might worship 
with the Baptists, but as I had been baptized 
once, I need not be baptized again, even if they 
urged it. For sometime after reaching Bang- 
kok, I was at work on the compound of the 
Presbyterian mission. I read my Testament as 
I had time, for I had read very little in it before. 
Many of the characters I didn’t know, but I 
would ask any Chinese scholar I met to explain 
those I did not understand. 

I wanted to know why the Baptists immersed 
rather than sprinkled. The venerable teacher 
(Dr. Dean) told me to read the New Testament. 
So in my reading I marked the passages that re- 
ferred to baptism, and found five which seemed 
to prove that the “immersing ceremony” was 
the correct one. 

1. When John baptized Christ, they went down 
into the water and came up out of the water. 2. 
John baptized at Enon, because there was much 
water there. 3. The case of Philip and the 
eunuch. 4. Paul represents baptism as a burial. 
5. He speaks of the Israelites as baptized in 
their passage through the Red Sea. I came to 
the conclusion that the Baptists were right; but 
I remembered my pastor’s advice, and would not 


submit to baptism in order to unite with the 


church. 

When my friend Toa Ti wished to unite with 
the church, I advised him to be immersed. He 
followed my advice; but when he noticed that I 
did not commune with the brethren, he wanted 
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to know the reason. [ explained the reason, and 
then said that as I had been sprinkled, I thought 
that was enough. He then wanted to know why 
I advised him to do a thing which I would not 
do, although I believed it was right. This set 
me to thinking again, and I could not rest satis- 
fied, till I had followed Jesus. So I asked the 
venerable teacher to baptize me.” 


— 


INDIA.—MADRAS PRESIDENOY. 


Mission to the Teloogoos. 
Letter FRoM Mr. Jewett. 


Encouraging Baptisms. — Nellore, Dec. 1, 
1871.—Before setting off for Ramapatam, Mrs. 
Shelling, who lately joined us from the Church 
of England, volunteered to work a month in Al- 
loor. I sent with her some of my best preachers 
and readers (women), and promised to call on 
my way home from R. and baptize the converts, 
should the Lord give them success. 

I left Ramapatam on the eve of October 12, 
and reached Alloor the next morning early. On 
Sunday, a goodly number came in from many 
villages to hear the Word. Of these, seven 
were accepted by the church and baptized in the 
evening. 

I gave out word that I must go to Nellore the 
next day, but would return on the shortest no- 
tice, should the Lord crown the labors of His 
people with converts. On reaching home, I 
found three men and one woman waiting for 
baptism. They all lived ten miles east from 
Nellore. The church never received converts 
with greater satisfaction. I had often remarked 
that I longed to see more depth of feeling in the 
converts, a breaking down of the spirit before 
the Lord and His people. 

This day the desire of my heart was fulfilled. 
One man who had been a priest, got on very 
well in his story till he began to speak of the 
multitudes he had led astray; then his heart was 
too full for utterance, except in sobs and tears. 

More Baptisms and Converts.—The following 
Sabbath I was called to Alloor, where I bap- 
tized ten converts, and broke bread to over fifty. 
A backslider witnessed all that was done this 
day. Early Monday morning he came to tell me 
that he prayed ; that he had put away his wicked- 
ness. 

The first Sabbath in November we baptized 
ten more converts in Nellore. Ihave just heard 
of new cases of conversion in Alloor, east of 
Nellore, andin Nellore itself. 
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Tamil Converts.—Dec. 19.—On the first Sab- 
bath in this month there were present in the 
morning at Sabbath school 130. The collection 
was Rs. 32. Many more came in from distant 
villages during the forenoon. In the evening 
we baptized nine new converts. Among these 
was a Tamil woman, who had long been a pil- 
lar in the Roman Catholic church. ‘Towards the 
collection she gave eight annas, then five rupees, 
as a thank offering to her Lord. This woman’s 
children were fond of coming to the mission; 
that opened the way for visits from the Chris- 
tians. 

A Tamil woman of much influence in the Ro- 
man Catholic church lived nearly three years in 
my family. We saw her pride and prejudice 
slowly melting away. She disputed every inch 
of. ground; and when she seemed to have yield- 
ed all, she clung to her infant baptism. We iet 
her alone, till she came earnestly begging to be 
baptized at once. She has veen helpful to her 
new sisterin the Lord. Her joy was full on see- 
ing her offer herself to the church. Last Sab- 
bath we baptized four women and one man. 


FROM Mr. Timpany. 

Mr. Timpany speaks of the importance of the meas- 
ures taken for training native preachers, aud then adds 
as follows :— 

Call for more Help.—Ramapatam, Dee. 11, 
1871.—That we have’ not erred and moved too 
fast in this matter, is evident from tie ever-in- 
creasing numbers coming into our churches, and 
the greater necessity there is for trained native 
talent to keep in hand the multitude. Help us 
now to go forward, and we may expect to havea 
native church of 20,000 here in ten years. The 
‘sound in the tops of the mulberry trees” is 
here, emphatically; then here go up to battle 
for the Lord. I appeal to the ingathering of the 
last three years for evidence that such is the 
fact, and that here are the demands of the hour. 
Send me a man to help me. 


Ramapatam as a Mission Station.—Ramapa- 
tam is likely to be a place of importance and of 
easy access, sooner orlater. Government is go- 
ing to finish the canal from Madras to the north 
country. This canal will pass only a half a 
mile or less in front of our compound. Then 
Nellore and Ongole will be only a few hours dis- 
tant, and Madras can be reached in forty-eight 
hours. Roads too are in contemplation, that 
will enable me to reach any part of my field 
with all ease. 
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The Christians are at present enjoying com- 
parative peace. They are getting more courage 
and their enemies are finding that they do not 
gain anything by persecuting. The Christians 
too, are slowly gaining a recognized position 
among the people. 


MISSION TO SWEDEN. 


FROM Mr. TRUVE. 


Labor and Helpers.—Gottenburg, Dec. 29, 
1871.—The last three months have been very 
busy months for me, and I find it has been quite 
necessary for me to spend all my time in the city, 
and do all I can while the people are at home, 
For two months I have been alone and have 
preached three times on Sunday, twice in the 
city and once in the suburbs, and besides that, 
spoken to the children in both Sunday schools. 
Mr. Anderson, the young student, has been 
preaching in the country, where he is liked very 
much by the people. 

During the last four weeks I have had some 
help from a young man who has been a member 
of the Methodist church, and their local preach- 
er; but who has joined our church and is now 
an active member among us. He has been with 
us in our Young Men’s Christian Society for 
more than a year, and is well known and loved 
by us all. The presiding elder of the Methodist 
church wanted him to go to America and study 
for the ministry; but as he has now become a 
Baptist, I expect he will soon go to Stockholm 
and enter our Seminary there. God knows that we 
need young men, and He sends us one after an- 
other. 


Five Baptized—Religious Liberty.—Several 
have been added to the church lately. A few 
Sundays ago we went, directly after the morn- 
ing service, to a bathing establishment, where 


we baptized five believers. More than a hun- 
dred persons were there, both Lutherans and 
Methodists, as well as many of our church 
members. We prayed and sang hymns at the 
water, and no one disturbed us. There have 
been great changes in this respect during the 
last three and a half years. Then we were 
obliged to go inthe night time and baptize; but 
now we are allowed the use of their bathing es- 
tablishment as often as we wish. 


Sabbath Schools — Need of a Chapel.—The 
Sunday schools are large and regularly attended. 
The one in the suburb is too large for the place, 
which seats only between one and two hund cd, 
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and there are ninety scholars, besides teachers. 
It is very inconvenient as well as unhealthy ; for 
nearly all the children are poor, ragged and 
dirty. 

The need of a chapel is felt more and more, 
and we must have one, if we shall enlarge our 
work. I often remember what you told me in 
Boston, ‘‘Go to Sweden, and commence your 
work, and when you need a chapel, we will see 
that you get one, in one way or another.” 

I have now, besides my usual work, com- 
menced to edit a paper for the Sunday schools. 

Christmas day I baptized two more in the same 
place, and everything passed off very pleasantly. 
The church has never been more prosperous, 
than during the last year. Our Sunday schools 
have never been more flourishing, and we have 
had no difficulties with the church, but live in 
union and work together for the cause of Christ. 


LETTER FROM Mr. PALMQUIST. 


Bibles for Sabbath Schools.—Stockholm, Feb. 
13, 1872.—Through the liberality of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, we have been enabled to sup- 
ply such schools as have applied to us with New 
Testaments, in part ata reduced price, and in 
part gratuitously, so that each child might own a 
copy. This has given a new impulse to the 
Sunday school work. Especially is this the case 
in the school where I am privileged to serve as 
superintendent, inasmuch as the number of 
scholars has increased, during the past year, 
from 400 to 600, and the number of teachers 


from 30 to 40. 


Overshot the Mark.—About this time last year, 
I was summoned to appear before the court for 
being engaged in this work, my accuser urging 
the penalty of heavy fines and the closing of the 
school. But I was set free, both at the lower 
and the higher court. By means of this trial, 
our Sunday school work became better known 
than ever before, and a victory was gained for 
the cause of freedom in our country. 


Sabbath Schools in Stockholm.—It may be es- 
timated that in Stockholm there are from 3,000 
to 4,000 children gathered in different Sunday 
schools. In Orebro, a town in the middle of 
Sweden, numbering about 10,000 inhabitants, 
the Baptists have 400 Sunday scholars. In the 
whole of this region, during the last few years the 
Sunday school work has gone encouragingly 
forward. From this region, especially during 
the present winter, we have received cheering in- 
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telligence of many of the young who have been 
converted in Sunday schools. 

Through colporteurs and other active Chris- 
tians the Holy Scriptures have also found a place 
in many a poor cottage, where before the word 
God was not found. 


MISSION TO FRANOE. 


LETTER FROM Mr. LEMAIRE. 


No Opposition—The Need in France.—St. 
Sauveur, Feb. 19, 1872.—I feel it to be my duty 
to tell a little about my work, although nothing 
specially noteworthy has occurred since my let- 
ter of Dec. 27. Still it isa matter of great im- 
portance, as touching the work of evangeliza- 
tion, that we have now perfect liberty to preach 
the gospel. We meet no where with the slight- 
est obstacle from the authorities. Hence it is 
emphatically a time to sow, leaving others to 
reap. True, it would be both pleasanter and 
easier to reap; but it is not eur own pleasure 
that we seek. What is now needed in France is 
an army of missionaries, preaching everywhere, 
going, as formerly, ‘‘two and two” to share the 
fatigue and help one another. Our motto at 
present ought to be,—‘Let us sow’—‘Let us sow 
everywhere.’ Something will surely come of it. 
We should do it so much the more, because we 
do not know whether this liberty will continue. 
God grant that it may. And may He have com- 
passion upon us. 


Missionary Tours.—Since the beginning of 
November, I have made six missionary journeys, 
of from one to two hundred kilometers each,— 
two-thirds on foot. Every time I have been per- 
mitted to preach to sympathizing crowds, the 
people always saying, ‘‘When will you come 
again?” At Hartumes there is always the same 
enthusiasm; they desire my coming. At Mor- 
sain, the hearers come by hundreds, and are nev- 
er weary. At Montigny, notwithstanding the 
almost savage state of the inhabitants, they run 
to meet me. It is true however, on the other 
hand, that in the villages where the gospel has 
been preached for ten or twenty years, there is 
no longer the same zeal to hear as formerly. 
Still one might ask,—what will be the result? 
How many will truly give themselves to God? 
But that is not our affair. Results are in the 
hands of God. Our beloved France is ruined, 
totally and in all respects,—if it does not accept 
the gospel, which alone can save it. The gospel 
therefore must be preached, presented, pro- 
claimed to it. 
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Petty Persecution.—At St. Sauveur we have 
had this winter but few strangers at our meet- 
ings, in the evenings or on the Sabbath; but I 

have officiated at several funerals, both here and 
at St. Martin,—four kilometers away,—where I 
have been able to preach to hundreds of people. 
The Catholic clergy, it is true, sometimes rage; 
but they can do no more than gnash their teeth, 
fur the present. They manifest their hate as well 
as they can. For example, at St. Martin, after a 
funeral, I had stationed at the gate of the ceme- 
tery two brethren, with a good supply of relig- 
ious tracts and gospels. Inthe afternoon of the 
same day the school mistress, a Catholic woman, 
took the Gospels which were in possession of the 
children. and put them into the stove, saying as 
she did so, that it would be a good thing if she 
could put me in also. Again, after an evening 
meeting, they gave me, doubtless as a thank offer- 
ing, a serenade; but the instruments were very 
primitive, to wit, tin pans struck with sticks, 
with an accompaniment of cows’ horns. But 
as long as their hate manifests itself only in such 
ways, it gives us scarcely any inconvenience. 


Tract Distribution.—We are also endeavor- 
ing,—I say we, for I engage the members of the 
church to do it,—to put in circulation many re- 


ligious tracts, which can go where we cannot,— 
and we can all dothat. I heard lately at Chelles 
that a member of that church, a hired man on a 
farm and mostly occupied about the yard, seeing 
poor people constantly coming, determined to 
give every one of them a tract, as his own char- 
ity. Who can tell how much good he may do! 

{ am also doing all I can to render useful the 
gifts of the church for the work of evangeliza- 
tion. In this regard some are making progress. 
They labor, they meditate, and they are doing 
good. I send them hereand there on the Lord’s 
day, and sometimes they return as happy as the 
seventy disciples. 

God grant that I may soon be able to inform 
you that much seed has fallen into good ground, 
and is bringing back thirty, sixty or a hundred 
fold. Amen. 


Mr. Borreav. 

New Station at Montbeliard. — Montbeliard 
(Doubs), Jan. 12, 1872.—Our brethren of the 
French Committee, after considering the report 
which I made to them, on my return from Switz- 
erland, resolved that I should leave Lafere, and 
attempt to establish a new station in Montbeliard. 
This decision was a grief to me; for it took me 
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away from a flock to which I was much at- 
tached, and removed me more than a hundred 
leagues from all my relatives and friends. Ney- 
ertheless I thought it my duty to yield to this de- 
cision, because I viewed it as the will of God. 
Consequently, I bade farewell to my dear 
church at Lafere, which was filled with conster- 
nation and anguish at my departure. For long 
years I had been their pastor, and it seemed to 
all the brethren there that I ought always to re- 
main among them. Many tears were shed, and 
many sighs were breathed when I took leave of 
those dear friends, whose grief awakened in me 
both sorrow and joy. May God keep and bless 
this little flock among whom I have experienced 
both joy and sorrow in large measure, always 
finding them affectionate and sympathizing. 


Baptisms at Denain.—It was my duty also to 
go to Denain, to take leave of the church of 
which I became pastor after the departure of 
Mr. Cretin to Lyons. I had the pleasure of bap- 
tizing five persons, among whom were two of my 
former Sunday school pupils, whom I had in- 
structed fifteen years ago, and one of whom was 
so gay and trifling that I had feared that she 
would never walk in the narrow way of holiness. 
But God is good and powerful, and He knows 
how to make the seed spring up and bear fruit in 
the most barren soil. Blessed be His name. 


Protestant Rationalism.—After I had taken 
leave of these brethren and friends in the north, 
I journeyed towards the east of France. Our 
Baptist brethren in these regions received me 
with joy. WhenI had conferred with them and 
prayed, I decided to pitch my tent in the city of 
Montbeliard, whichis nearly in the centre of nu- 
merous villages, generally Protestant, but in 
great need of the grace of God. Indeed there 
is nothing colder or dryer than the Protestant ra- 
tionalism which prevails in all these regions. 
One is led almost to sigh for Catholicism. I 
could never have believed that where the Bible 
is in circulation, there could be so great spiritual 
darkness. This state of things is due to the 
pastors, who seem to know hardly anything of 
the Christianity of the gospel, and who content 
themselves with preaching morality and upright- 
ness. 

I had a proof of this on Christmas day. That 
day I went to the largest church in the place, 
and heard a sermon in which not a word was 
said of sin and redemption, nor even of Jesus, 
except that He had come to bring men to per- 
fection. Be virtuous, honest and pious, and you 
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will be happy and attain to eternal life. Such is 
a summary of this sermon, which was listened 
to by hundreds of people, attracted by the so- 
lemnity of the day; for ordinarily the churches 
are nearly empty,—a fact which, indeed, is not 
to be wondered at; for in many places the peo- 
ple feel the emptiness of this rationalistic preach- 
ing, and numbers sigh for something better. 
Hence they are rejoiced at my coming. 


Preaching Welcomed.—Thus far I have opened 
no place of worship in the city, but I have held 
meetings in a dozen villages. Last Sabbath I 
went to a place with which I had no acquaintance. 
The report of my coming having been some- 
what noised abroad, people came from four dif- 
ferent villages to hear the good news. On Wed- 
nesday I held a meeting in the schoolhouse of a 
neighboring village. More than a hundred peo- 
ple listened to me for an hour, without manifest- 
ing the least fatigue, and with such attention that 
it seemed as if they had never heard the truth 
before. The next day I went to another place, 
where I had just as many, and just as atten- 
tive hearers. 

The mayor of one of these cities engaged me 
to come again, saying,—‘‘Next time you will have 
more hearers.” It is remarkable; for only five 
or six attend the Catholic church on the Sab- 
bath. 

In two or three other communes where I have 
gone several times, I have seen my congregation 
increase so much that it will be impossible for us 
to meet »ny longer in private houses, as we have 
done hitherto. 


Not without Encouragement.—Almost every- 
where, after meeting, the people come and take 
me by the hand, and thank me with emotion for 
the good words I have spoken. Nowhere else 
have I met with hearers so serious, so attentive, 
and so grateful. Though I have been in the re- 
gion only a little while, I hope I have done some 
good. I think God is making use of my humble 
endeavor to revive some souls who manifest an 
excellent disposition, and who, I think, are not 
far from the kingdom of God. God be thanked 
for such a blessing. 

This new field, opened before us, it seems to 
me must be a fruitful one,—perhaps more so 
than any other of our fields in France. May the 


results soon justify our hopes, and bring to our 
brethren in America joy and encouragement. 
Br. L. Bieler, who is laboring with me asa 
colporteur, and has been since Dec. 1, shows 
great zeal and courage, and performs his duties 
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with wisdom. He has been useful to me already, 
and will be still more so. 

The little Baptist church at Montbeliard num- 
bers eleven members. They have contributed 
for missions 133 fr.; for expenses, 40 fr. Total 
173. 


LetTer FRoM Mr. VINCENT. 

Additions to the Church.—Denain, Jan. 31, 
1872.—Seven persons at Passover, and in Sep- 
tember five more were added to the church by 
baptism. These twelve persons, of whom ten 
were formerly Catholics,—should have carried 
the number of our church members up to 89; 
but as four have died and two have been exclud- 
ed, we close the year with but 83. The other 
two, though they had been baptized in the Cath- 
olic church, were afterwards brought by their 
relations to the Sabbath school,—one a young 
woman of 24 years, the other, a boy of 13. 
The latter seemed to us very young to be bap- 
tized; but his tears and prayers and his beha- 
vior for many months convinced us that he was 
truly converted. We declined baptizing him at 
his first application, on account of his youth; 
but in consideration of his admirable Christian 
life, we believed that we ought not to refuse the 
second. 

A Child’s Experience.—He had been very se- 

rious and prayerful for a number of weeks, 
when one day at the Sunday school he was very 
much affected while reciting his verses. I spoke 
to children about Christ’s dying for sinners, and 
especially for themselves, and then asked seme 
of them if they were prepared for death? When 
I put the question to him, he answered, ‘‘No,” 
weeping, and then he began to sob. We were 
all affected to tears, and prayed with the deepest 
emotion. He continued very sober all day, and 
shut himself up in a room alone for hours to 
pray. That night he did not sleep; he was think- 
ing of his sins and of Jesus on the cross, weep- 
ing, and praying, and vibrating between fear and 
hope. Inthe morning he had found peace. He 
arose and ran to his father and threw himself 
into his arms, exclaiming, ‘‘Father, God has 
pardoned my sins, and now I am his child just 
like you,” and then he shed torrents of tears. 
- The happy father wrote me three days after- 
wards from Preseau to tell me the good news, 
which overwhelmed with joy his own heart and 
the hearts of his brethren. This intelligent boy, 
as well as several others, might become useful 
laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, if they had op- 
portunity for study. 
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Another, a woman, after having resisted per- 
secutions and wept over her sins for months, 
has at last found peace; and, notwithstanding 
the delicacy of her health, has expressed her de- 
sire to confess Christ in baptism. 


Triumph in Death.—Still another woman, a 
Catholic, whom I have visited several years and 
who suffered inexpressible anguish for more 
than six months on account of her sins, saying 
that there was no mercy for her because she re- 
fused God when He called her, also found peace 
on her bed of suffering. Neither the entreaties, 
nor promises, nor threats of the Catholics and of 
the curate ceuld break her peace. She remained 
firm till the end. A minute before her death she 
said, ‘‘Jesus is with me. There Heis. I kave 
His peace now.” And, turning to those around 
her, she said, ‘‘Don’t do as I have done, don’t 
wait till you are sick, before you give yourselves 
to the Lord. No, no, don’t wait.” Again she 
embraced her little daughter, bade adieu to her 
husband and those who were near her, and she 
was gone to join the church triumphant. 

Several others have applied for admission to 
the church. Two brothers and a sister in the 
same house have been cruelly persecuted by 
their fathers, beaten, and driven out of doors; 
but they remain unshaken. 


The Public Services.—Our audience has near- 
ly doubled since we have had achapel. I am 
beginning to regret that I had not faith enough 
to build it larger, but we have land in the rear of 
the chapel, bought for the express purpose of 
enlarging when it should become necessary. 

I think the Lord has more money for this en- 
largement when we need it. We now needa 
school and a teacher. 

A Young People’s Christian Association has 
been formed in the church, numbering twenty 
members. They hold a meeting for mutual edi- 
fication every Sabbath, and aid the poor and 
sick. During the year, the church has given 
410 francs for the chapel and the poor, and 230 
francs for missions. During the year I have 
* distributed, personally or through a Bible woman 
and the young people of the church, about 10,- 
000 tracts and 3,000 portions of the Gospels. 
I have sold 150 religious pamphlets, 300 copies 
of religious books, and more than a hundred 
Christian hymns. May God bless the seed. 
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MISSION TO GERMANY. 


LEeTrerR FROM Mr. ONCKEN. 


Call for more help.—Altona, Jan. 22, 1872.— 
Our general prospects are brighter than ever. 
Religious liberty throughout the German empire 
is, de facto, already perfect. The gospel can be 
preached throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, without let or hindrance, and I expect 
that within a short time there will be a formal 
separation between church and state. What 
honor has God conferred upon your Board, 
through whose instrumentality so great things 
have been achieved. The repeated calls for more 
laborers from every section of our field, not on- 
ly in the fatherland, but also from the surround- 
ing countries, especially Poland, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Switzerland, oblige me to entreat your 
Board, if possible, to increase their appropria- 
tion to the German Mission. 

We are also in great want of more chapels. 
This is generally the case, but especiaiiy in Po- 
land, where a number of them might be erected 
at a small cost, built of wood only. 

God has given me a valuable co-pastor in br. 
Moritz Geissler, one of my earliest converts, 
who received part of his theological training 
here, and finished it in Scotland. The work in- 
creases from day to day. 


Lerrer FROM Mr. LEHMANN, BERLIN. 


Prayer and its Results.—At our love feast at 
the commencement of the year, a brother sug- 
gested that we ought to offer very earnest pray- 
ers for the outpouring of the Spirit of grace and 
supplication, thatthe church might be awakened 
and revived. The result was that fervent peti- 
tions began to be offered by the church, and a few 
brethren and sisters remained together all night 
and wrestled in prayer all night for the conver- 
sion of a few souls then anxious and seeking. 
The next morning at four o’clock I was awaken- 
ed by hymns of praise at my door, coming from 
agroup of rejoicing brethren who reported that 
four of these souls had found peace and were 
full of joy. Prayer continued to be offered a 
fortnight into the new year, and the result was 
we were greatly revived, and entered the new 
year with fresh hope. 


View of the Church.—Our church services on 
Sabbath afternoons are better attended than 
those in the forenoons; this is remarkable, see- 
ing that in the churches generally, they are al- 
most wholly neglected. Indeed it is often al- 
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most impossible for all who come to find a 
place. 

The churches are very much united in love,— 
never more so than at present. 

The Women’s Helping Society has been very 
efficient, visiting and preparing nourishing broths 
for the poor and sick. They made, during the 
last year, about three hundred visits and furnish- 
ed broth to 176 persons. The sisters have a 
monthly meeting for reports, consultation, en- 
couragement and prayer. 

The church numbers, including the station and 
outstations 752 members,—of whom 344 only 
arein Berlin. We have lost by death one of our 
most faithful laborers, br. Metzkow. 

It is a privilege to take part in the great work, 
and we have enjoyed in it a rich blessing. May 
we be built up as living stones, for an habitation of 
God through the Spirit and earnestly seek to 
bring others also, to be partakers of the same 
grace. 


LetTerR From Mr. Hasse, VAREL. 


An Encouraging Work.—Several brethren, 
in Divine providence, were recently detailed as 
a naval garrison to Wilhelmshafen. In connec- 
tion with these brethren, we have undertaken ac- 
tive labor both among the soldiers and marines. 
Two under officers of the latter have been con- 
verted and admitted to the church by baptism. 
O, it was a precious season. God has added 
His blessing to our work. Thousands of tracts 
have been distributed and carried to their homes 
by soldiers from numerous and distant places. 
In the gre ut day it will be revealed what a victo- 
ty over souls the Lord Jesus has gained. 


LETTER FROM FRANEKER, HOLLAND. 


Mr. de Neui, former pastor at Franeker, has emigrated 
to America.. Mr.de Weerdt has taken his place. He 
was received most cordially by the people, and reports 
as follows :— 


Growth of a Sabbath School.—The meetings 
are well attended, and the chapel of late has 
been almost entirely filled. Five have been bap- 


tized the last year, and others are hopeful. We 
held in January a precious love feast, attended by 
numerous friends, who declared themselves 
ready and glad to observe with us the week of 
prayer. So we prayed together every evening 
one hour. 

The prosperity of our Sabbath school is par- 
ticularly interesting. From four children and 
one teacher, it has increased to 200 children and 
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seven teachers, male and female. The Sabbath 
school festival at Christmas was a great occa- 
sion. About 1500 persons were present. The 
Lord is with us. 

Mr. Bolzmann, of Hanover reports that the young 
people of the church were very active last year, distrib- 
uting Testaments and tracts, and visiting the soldiers 
on the Sabbath in their barracks. They putin circula- 
tion about 14,700 tracts, and sold 389 Bibles and Testa- 
ments, and raised for benevolent objects $378. 


LETTER FROM MR. ScHIEBECK, STRALSUND. 


Providential Visit and its Consequences.-—Last 
summer my two eldest children went to Reetz to vis- 
it their uncle, the pastor of the church there. It 
was designed simply as a journey of pleasure. 
But both here and there unceasing prayer was 
offered for their conversion, and O, the second 
letter that came from them was full of humility, 
forgiveness and consecration to Christ. They 
were desirous of being baptized at once, then 
and there, and with great joy I accepted an in- 
vitation with my wife to spend a Sabbath there. 
We allowed their letters to be read very widely, 
and they were the means of awakening a deep 
and wide-spread interest among the children of 
our members, the result of which was that on the 
21st of October eight were baptized, from thirteen 
and a half years old to twenty-two. The father 
and mother of one of the youngest of the number 
had been excluded members for eight years and 
a half; but they were so affected by this work ot 
Divine grace, that on the Sabbath following they 
came, and asked to be restored. That was aglo- 
rious Sabbath, beginning on Saturday evening 
and continuing through the preaching, and the 
Lord’s Supper, and ending with the love-feast. 
We have thus far had no cause to regret the ear- 
ly reception of the youthful members, three ot 
them being still children at school. 


LETTER FROM Mr. Bues, BREMEN. 


' Revival— Baptismal Scene. — Since October 
the church in Bremen has enjoyed a better hall 
to hold meetings in. After a long drought in 
spiritual things the Lord has also caused a re- 
freshing rain to descend upon His people, and a 
gentle breeze of the Spirit has broken the motion- 
less calm which had prevailed for more than a 
year. Six souls were baptized during the last 
half of the year, and three excluded ones were 
restored. At the new yearin a prayer meeting 
a young man was deeply affected, and after 
many tears at length found peace in Christ. A 
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young woman was longer under distress of mind, 
but at the end of January also found peace. 
Another youth has likewise been brought from 
death unto life and all three now await baptism. 
They are all children of pious parents. The 
church has been twenty-two years without a 
regular pastor, but they have now a settled 
one. 

A delightful baptismal feast was enjoyed last 
Whitsuntide. From a love-feast we went di- 
rectly out to the water. The beautiful spring- 
air breathed around us. The Weser at Bremen 
had risen eight feet in consequence of a jam in 
the ice, and in the middle of the broad expanse 
the ice tumbled and dashed along in great cakes, 
down the stream. A cloudless sky, sown thick 
with stars, arched itself over us, and in the splen- 
dor of the full moon the crowded city stood out 
before us with its many towers. At our feet 
lay the ice in mighty masses, piled up like bat- 
tlements and crowding one another out into the 
channel. The whole wore a most romantic look, 
worthy the pencil of a painter. At one point, 
carefully sought out by daylight, was an open- 
ing perfectly safe and free rom ice, with a sandy 
bottom, and here I baptized two young women 
into the death of Christ. With the voice of 
singing we returned back, along the bank of the 
rippling Weser, to the love-feast again, where 
the baptized were received with open arms and 
welcomed into the church. 


Letrer Mr. Becker, FRONHAUSEN. 


Mr. Becker reports in relation to six churches, asso- 
ciated together for missionary work, all of them having 
their own pastors,—as follows :— 

Going about doing Good.—These churches 
supported two missionaries last year and since 
August, acolporteur. The two missionaries vis- 
ited 425 places, made 1124 pastoral visits, 
preached Christ crucified in 336 assemblies, dis- 
tributed 459 Bibles and 1931 Testaments, and 
50,540 tracts and other religious works. 


Lerrer From Mr. Liesic, 


The Gospel in a University City.—The last 
year has been with us a year of grace. Our 
feeble labors in this chief city of the kingdom 
have borne little fruit. But in Tubingen, the 
city of the University, the gospel has had free 
course and joyful progress. Some of the breth- 
ren there have kept open house for all guests ; 
and, while Jesus has had His home in the house, 
many hungry souls have found bread there, 
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many thirsty souls, the water of life, and many 
troubled souls, peace. We have had four bap- 
tismal feasts there, the last of which was the 
most glorious, when eleven happy souls were 
added to the church. The meetings are at- 
tended by large numbers, and inspire hope of 
further increase. It is a delightful fact that in 
this ancient city of the wise and prudent, where 
there is so much learning, the old truth of the 
Bible is preached in its simplicity, and yields 
such precious fruits. 

We have added to the church by baptism thir- 
teen souls. A remarkable love of reading is de- 
veloped in the church. Every member takes 
one religious paper, two a second, and four, a 
third. We look forwardto the future with faith 
and hope. 


FBOoM Mr. WIESLER, REETZ. 


Precious Baptismal Feasts.—I have had the 
privilege of baptizing, on two successive Sab- 
baths, thirty redeemed souls, — seventeen in 
Zeinicke and thirteen in Reetz. It was a real 
feast day for the church. We have no greater 
joy, than when sinners are converted to the 
Lord and united to the church by baptism: this 
is especially the case when the candidates are 
children of our own members, which was true 
in this instance with but slight exceptions. The 
candidates were from eight to nineteen years of 
age, the sweetest period of life, freest from cor- 
roding cares. If our children delay, the work 
becomes more difficult, more hindrances are put 
in their way, and conversions among them grow 
more seldom. These children all belonged to 
the number of those fortunate ones whose pa- 
rents brought them up religioasly, and gs far as 
possible, kept them at the Sabbath school. 


Interesting Conversions.—Some of these cas- 
es are marked with peculiar interest. One, a 
young man, came into our chapel from mere cu- 
riosity, to be a spectator of the church’s love 
feast. He was so interested in the manifest out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit and the many earn- 
est prayers that were offered, that he was the 
last to leave the place, and from that time, in 
spite of thescorn of the world and worldlings, he 
kept with the church without ceasing, confessed 
himself a true believer in Christ, and was bap- 
tized. 

Two of the candidates were the children of a 
ministering brother in Stralsund (see p. 169), here 
ona visit. They were at the baptismal scene 
in Zeinicke. When they saw so many children, 
some of them much younger and smaller than 
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they were, going down into the baptismal water, 
(some of the number were only twelve years 
old,) they were ashamed that they themselves 
were so far from the kingdom of God. They 
were also present at the love feast, which con- 
tinued till midnight. There again the breath of 
the Spirit breathed over the place, and some 
hearts were moved. They too could resist no 
longer when prayer was offered for them partic- 
ularly, and Jesus opened their hearts, giving 
them grace to be saved and also to be baptized. 
The next day they wrote to their parents, beg- 
ging their consent to their being baptized in 
Reetz. The more than happy parents came the 
next Sabbath to rejoice with their happy chil- 
dren. The one hundred and twenty-eight Eng- 
lish miles intervening were no barrier to them. 
Their father preached in the forenoon, from an 
overflowing heart, from Luke 15:10 — ‘‘Also, 
I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of 
the angels of God, over one sinner that repent- 
eth.” 

One of the converts, a member of the choir, 
was awakened by the singing of the verse— 

Christ calls you in mercy, Christ calls you to-day, 

O come, heaven’s banquet to share; 

But many, invited, will spurn, or delay; 

How many will fail to be there! 

Thus what preaching and prayer could not do 
was done by singing. 

The chapels were more than full, so that, in 
Zeinicke, the larger part of the audience was 
outside. . On such an occasion many stran- 
gers receive impressions from the word and or- 
dinances which they will never lose. Blessed 
be God for these seasons of heavenly enjoy- 
ment. 


LATEST MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


OUR OWN MISSIONS. 
BURMAH. 
RANGOON. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Rangoon Burmese 
Association was held in Rangoon in January last. A 
native Moderator presided over the sessions with entire 
success. After the Association was closed, Ko Too, 
for thirteen years a deacon, received ordination as pas- 
tor of the church in Rangoon. A new church was ad- 
mitted to the Association. At outstations there are 
candidates for baptism who have long been waiting for 
the visit of a missionary. Inthe entire Association, 
there are 15 churches and 835 members; ordained 
preachers, 7; unordained, 33. Baptized last year, 73. 


THONGZAIL. 


Mrs. Ingalls, Jan. 12, says of her labor in the jungle, 
“It is all work, work, work; and it must be hard for a 
hew comer to be-so absorbed in the various depart- 
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ments as to be contented without society, and all the 
changes of Christian life. . Itis a great blessing 
to have enough good work to do.” 


MAULMAIN. 


Mr. Haswell, jr., in speaking of the wants of the 
Burman field, says, “‘Twenty high schools, colleges 
and theological seminaries, in full operation. would 
not. it seems to me, lessen the necessity, for the 
training of young native preachers by individual 
missionaries at their stations. I think every man of re- 
generate heart and common sense among the natives, 
who can be persuaded by the love of Christ to enter 
this work, ought to be laid hold of. . . Oneof the 
converts from heathenism at K’mahwet—the first man 
baptized there,—has just been engaged by the Maul- 
main Missionary Society as an assistant.” Mr. H. 
speaks of a prayer meeting in Maulmain, at which 
eleven Christian boys were present, and five took part. 
The eleven gave a pledge by rising that they would en- 
deavor to lead a consistent Christian life. and one of the 
number prayed for grace to hold fast their profession. 


HENTHADA, 


Mr. D. A. W. Smith, Jan. 18, has recently returned 
from a tour of visitation among the churches of Hen- 
thada district, spending generally aday and a night, 
sometimes more, with 24 out of 50 of the whole number. 
He reports that he had long and profitable talks with 
both pastors and people, and very sweet seasons of wor- 
ship. To the school at the station, more applicants 
come than can be received, and it is proposed this year 
to receive only those who have already made certain at- 


tainments. 
TOUNGOO. 


Mr. Cushing, Jan. 3, had been visiting several Shan- 
villages. The Shan men are at home only in the night, 
being in the market or the fields by day. In some of the 
villages he was well received; in others the people re- 
fused to converse or receive tracts. 

“The school at Toungoo is flourishing, and the Bur- 
mese inquirers seem very hopeful. O for a Burman mis- 
sionary here !” 

Mr. Bunker, of the Karen department, has lately, 
Jan. 9, been on a visit to Karennee, and reports a favor- 
able state of affairs. There is advancement in the good 
work, and also a spirit of opposition. Many are anx- 
ious for instruction and determined to be for God. Mr. 
B. says, “I could fill sheets with signs of good which we 
see around us among the heathen. One of the native 
preachers said the other day, ‘It seems as if the Holy 
Spirit was shaking up the heathen in every quarter.’ 
Two more of the Gaykho tribe have been baptized, and 
the chiefs have invited the missionary to visit them, 
saying that they desire teachers and will worship God. 

Dr. Cross, Jan. 23, speaks of the annual meeting of 
the Paku Association held early inthe month. The 
Moderator was a Karen pastor. The letters of the 
churches were an improvement on the tone of those of 
the year before. There is more interest in the schools. 
The week of prayer was observed in connection with 
the Association. Four of the most substantial unor- 
dained preachers offered themselves to carry the gospel 
to a new and populous region,—the valley of the Um- 
salen,—and six to another, on the west side of the riv- 
er. A native preacher just returned from the Red Ka- 
ren country gave a stirring account of his visit ; another 
referred to an awakening among the Karens on the 
west side of the river and in other quarters. 
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Mr. Bunker reports that the meetings of the Bghai 
and Paku Associations were very refreshing and full of 
promise. 

BASSEIN. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hopkinson arrived in Rangoon Jan. 2, 
and in Bassein Jan. 22. Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter left 
Bassein Jan. 2, in enfeebled health, to return tempora- 
rily to the United States. The Sabbath services will be 
continued as usual; preaching by native men. Mr. H. 
writes,—“Though I could not understand them. yet the 
earnest and becoming manner in which they conducted 
the services was enough to inspire great confidence in 
them. It was a great privilege to see and hear what 
we saw and heard on this, our first Sabbath in Bassein.’ 

PROME. 


Mr. Simons writes that five young native girls, chil- 
dren of Christian parents, have lately come to Prome 
to be instructed. Two of them are 15 years of age and 
are able to read Burmese well. These, with others, are 
under the instruction of Mrs. S. Mr. Simons was 70 
years of age July 15. 1871. He sailed for Burmah June 
26, 1832, visited the United States in 1845, returned in 
1847, and removed to Prome Feb. 18, 1854. 


INDIA—ASSAM. 


Mr. and Mrs. Keith and Mrs. Danforth arrived in Gow- 
alpara Jan. 15, and were met and welcomed by Dr. 
Bronson and Mr. Stoddard. Dr. B. left Gowalpara for 
Nowgong on the 19th. Mr. Keith was refreshed by the 
privilege of attending a meeting shortly after his arriv- 
al, where eleven Garo men and boys were present, of 
whom two led in prayer and almost all joined in hymn 
of praise. 

Mr. Stoddard gives an interesting account of a lone 
convert at a distance from the station, who had long pe- 
titioned that a gospel laborer might be sent to his peo- 
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ple. Atlastthe Spirit was poured out in answer to his 
prayers, and the first Sabbath in January twelve con- 
verts were baptized there, including this convert’s wife 
and the head man of the village. He had previously 
erected a chapel on his grounds, and is now praying for 
a teacher and preacher, to come and occupy it. Mr. §. 
writes—*The Lord, is in the midst of the people by his 
Holy Spirit, and blessed be his name. We are encour. 
aged by every effort for the good of this people.” He 
adds,—“The year has opened on the Assam mission and 
the Garo department most graciously.” 


INDIA—MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
The Teloogoos. 


The Seminary at Ramapatam, it was expected, would 
be opened in April, commencing with about 25 young 
men, under the charge of Mr. Timpany. Of the whole 
number, about 15 will go from the Normal school in On- 
gole, leaving 56 behind. Mr. McLaurin writes,—“0O, I 
wish we could make our brethren in America under- 
stand how badly off we are for men,—preachers of the 
everlasting gospel !” 


SWEDEN. 


In February. 1871, Mr. Palmquist, superintendent of a 
Sabbath school in Stockholm, was arrested and brought 
before the court for being engaged in this work, his ac- 
cuser urging a heavy fine and the closing of the school. 
But he was set free both by the lower and higher court, 
and by means of the trial the Sunday school work be- 
came better known than ever before. In Stockholm 
there are from 3,000 to 4,000 children gathered in differ- 
ent Sabbath schools, and in Orebro, a town of 10,000 
people, the Baptists have over 400 Sabbath school schol- 
ars. Many of the young have been converted in these 
schools. 


NOTES AND 
DISPERSION OF THE JEWS. 


The Jews are now most numerous in the northern 
part of Africa, between Morocco and Egypt. In the 
strip of Europe stretching from the Danube to the Bal- 
tic there are about 4,000,000; while in all Western Eu- 
rope there are not 100,000 of them. This statement 
shows that the great mass of the Jews keep as near as 
may be to the Holy Land, ready to enter in and possess 
it whenever the summons they waitfor comes. In Pal- 
estine itself, however, they are few and weak. There 
are colonies of them in Western Arabia, in Persia and 
the countries on the Euphrates. There are Jews in 
China, and in Cochin China thereare both white and 
black Jews—the latter being proselytes. In all their 
dispersion the Jews retain their traditions, customs and 
hopes, and though speaking nearly every language un- 
der the sun, are yet essentially one nation. 


A HOTTENTOT “CLOSET.” 


The Hottentots of South Africa have no “closet” in 
their dwellings, where they might pray in secret. In 
order to meet this want of {the soul, they retire to 
some lonesome thicket to raise their eyes to heaven and 
pray to the Father in secret. ‘Nearly every hour of the 
day,” relates an English missionary, ‘‘wg can see peo- 
ple going to the place of.prayer or returning from it; 
but in the morning at four o’clock, and in the evening 
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at ten, we cannot walk about the mission station with- 
out being deeply moved. At those hours every one goes 
out and calls upon the name of the Lord, and now and 
then fervent utterances ascend to the throne of God. 
Every Hottentot has his place of prayer near that of 
his neighbor; some of these quiet nooks are visited so 
often that no grass can grow on the footpaths leading to 
them.” 


RELIGION IN THE WORLD. 


After eighteen hundred years of toil and prayer, 
about one in twenty-four of the population of the 
world has adopted the Christian religion, and received it 
as a living principle in guiding the life. 

But taking the aggregate of all Protestants, including 
all Rationalistic sects, there is still only one in twelve. 
And if we go further and include such nominal Chris- 
tians as the Nestorians, the Abyssinians and Druses- 
not to say the Greek and Roman Catholic population, 
we shall find that Christianity hus not conquered more 
than one third of the human family. 

_ The reader can judge whether, according to the stan- 
dard of our belief, there are more than 50,000,000 of 
Christians in the world. And if we narrow it still fur- 
ther down, and place the whole Christian family on& 
strictly evangelical basis, we should probably find that 
less than 25,000,000 of people believe that personal re- 
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n is necessary to secure justification before God. 
So that, after all, according to our ideas of the teachings 
of Christ, only one Christian is to be found in every 
forty-eight persons. 

What a thought! How we stagger at such a stupen- 
dous realization! Eighteen hundred years have pussed 
and Christianity has not yet triumphed! The vast ma- 
jority are yet untaught, or have deliberately rejected 
the counselsof God. O, how the Ciristian’s zeal should 
be awakened! How the prayers of the devout should as 
cend for help from “One who is mighty to save.” 


STATISTICS OF ENGLISH BAPTISTS FOR 


1870. EUROPE. 
Churches. Members. 
Great Britain and Ireland. eoccees 2508 233,675 


Denmark ... 18 1,872 
12 531 
GEPMANY.. 72 13,509 
Holland. 1 vo 
1 133 
1 771 
4 1,186 
207 8,120 
1 4120 
ASIA. 
India (237 stations).....scecesecesseees 35 2,890 
MINA 3 29 
74 538 
AFRICA. 
Cape 5 
CUMETOONS, 4 lll 
St. 
AMERICA, 


West 102 2,249 
322 17,042 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick........ 311 28,281 


AUSTRALASIA. 
New South WaleS.....ccccccccccscece 22 728 
Queensland. 9 201 
South 42 1,457 
New 9 478 


TASMANIA 


There are 1,940 churches in England, with 2,346 chap- 
els, 178,183 members, and 550,074 Sunday school scholars. 
In Wales there are 519 churches, with 550 chapels, 54,- 
#5 members, and 52,688 Sunday school children. In 
Scotland, 108 churches, 112 chapels, 8,873 church mem- 
bers, 5,283 children in Sunday schools. In Ireland, 37 
churches, 38 chapels, 1,434 members, 1,035 Sunday school 
scholars, there being 22 counties in which there is no 
Baptist church. This gives a total in Great Britain and 
Ireland of 2,602 churches, 3,044 chapels, 243,395 members, 
315,080 Sunday school scholars, and an increase of mem- 
bership of 9,720. Ministers, England and Wales 2,021; 
Scotland, 60; Ireland, 27; total, 2,108, of whom 418 are 
without a charge. 


JEWISH CONVERTS. 


Rey. Mr. Wilkinson, of London, one of the missiona- 
ries of the British Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews, ina recent address, states that 
there are six Societies in Scotland, England and Ireland 
for missions to the Jews—the Society he represents be- 
ing formed of members ofall evangelical denominations. 
The income of the Society is about £8,000 a year. They 
have twenty-five missionaries in France, Germany, 
Italy, North Africa, the Danubian Principalities, Lon- 
don, Manchester, Birmingham and Bristol. As the re- 
sultof our missions to the Jews there are now between 
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20,000 and 30,000 in the Protestant Christian faith in 
England and on the continent. About 400 of these are 
ministers and missionaries of various denominations, 
100 being missionaries to their own brethren according 
to the flesh. 


THE TWO EXTREMES, 


A clergyman once said: ‘“‘When I come to die, I shall 
have my greatest grief and greatest joy; my greatest 
grief that I have done so little for my Lord Jesus, and 
my greatest joy that my Lord Jesus has done so much 
for me.” Such anticipations should lead us to be dili- 
gent and fruitful in every good word and work. 


HONOR YOUR NAME. 


Alexander the Great had a soldier in his army who 
bore his own name, but wus a notorious coward. The 
Emperor, enraged at his conduct, justly said to him, 
‘Either change your name, or learn to honor it.” Tru- 
ly might this be said to many who bear the name of 
Christ. It is well to make a good profession; it is bet- 
ter to make the profession good. 


THE COPTS IN EGYPT. 


In Egypt the Copts, descendants of the earliest Chris- 
tian church in that land, now number 200,000; they hold 
the Bible in esteem and are accessible to our missiona- 
ries. Evangelical effort among them is meeting with 
great favor. At Cairo the members of a little church, 
though all of them poor and only eighty in number, gave 
three hundred and fifty dollars last year for the support of 
the gospel. In Osiut a newly-formed church has about 
ninety earnest working members, who go out two by 
two every Sunday to labor in the surrounding villages. 
The Protestant missions of Egypt, since the absorption 
of the Pilgrim mission, are entirely under the control 
of the United Presbyterian church of America, with 
the exception of a school conducted by a daughter of 
Archbishop Whately. 

THE GOSPEL IN SICILY. 


The Rev. Mr. Malan, of Messina, gives ample and ex- 
citing details of a visit which he paid three weeks ago 
to Riesi, a large town away among the mountains to 
the south of Sicily, and very difficult of access. Ihe 
visit of a colporteur had caused an invitation, signed by 
seventy-six of the leading people of the town, to be 
sent to the Evangelical minister of Messina, desiring 
him to come and preach the gospel to them, and a most 
cordial reception was given to Mr. Malan on his arrival. 
For six days, during which the evangelization lasted, 
the church bells rang and services were held in one of 
the largest places of Popisn worship, in the presence of 
the Syndic, and from three to six or seven hundred per- 
sons. 


TATTOOING IN JAPAN. 


In Japan there are men who make it their business 
to tattoo others, and these “professors of tattooing” 
are artists of no mean power, “for no India-rubber or 
ink eraser can possibly take out a false line once in.e 
printed; and they most invariably, in the ‘printing in’ 
improve upon the drawings previously made.” The 
bettoes or Japanese grooms will frequently have depict- 
ed on their skins, not only perfectly-drawn pictures of 
birds, reptiles, beasts and fishes, but also representa- 
tions of whole scenes, often from some old legend or 
history. A very common device is the red-headed 
crane, the sacred bird of Japan, depicted standing on 
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he back of a tortoise, and this is emblematic of wo- 
man’s beauty treading down man’s strength. These 
designs are pricked in by needles, and two or three col- 
ors are used. 

DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 

During the year 1871, the number of deaths of clergy- 
men reported was 236. The average age was 61, higher 
by several years than that of men in an) other profes- 
sion or pursuit. Seven of this number had passed the 
age of ninety; twenty-nine were over eighty; forty-six 
were past seventy; furty-nine between sixty and seven- 
ty; fitty-one between fitty and sixty; tweuty-three be- 
tween forty and fifty; twenty-two between thirty and 
forty ; and nine between twenty and thirty. 


HOW GOD INTERPOSES. 


God did not take up the three Hebrews out of the fur- 
nace of fire, but he came down and walked with them in 
it. He did not remove Daniel from the den of lions; he 
sent his angel to close the mouths of the beasts. He did 
not answer the prayer of Paul to remove the thorn in 
the flesh, but he gave him a sufficiency of grace to sus- 
tain him. 


HOW TO THINK OF THE POPULATION OF 
CHINA. 

There are, says another, 360,000,000 of people in Chi- 
na. Une-aalf the heathen world live in China. One- 
third of the human family live in China. The laud is 
cruwded with inhabitants. Wherever you go, it is 
tilled with large villages, thickly-peopled districts, or 
great and splendid cities ; 360,0v0,v0u0 of people | 

Take your stand in thought to-night, beside the door 
of your house, and fancy you see all the Chinese pass- 
ing by you. Let them torm one great, long and splen- 
did procession, and stand and watch them pass. Here 
they come crowding up the road; lookdown atit. You 
cunnot see the end of the procession. Wait! wait! 
wait! it will passin time. Have patience! letit pass, 
and stand till itis passed! Ah! but it won’t pass yet. 
On, on they come—six every minute; hour goes after 
hour, still on, on they come! How long will it be befo e 
they are passed? One hundred and fifty years! 


THE HINDU CHILD’S EXPERIENCE, 


A missionary tells us that he was once walking in his 
garden, when a poor Hindu boy, who belonged to the 
mission school, came after him, and ina very gentle 
voive, said: 

“If you please, sir, make me a Christian.” 

The missionary was quite surprised by what he heard, 
and said to the little heathen boy, ‘*‘I cannot make you 
a Christian, my dear child, but Godcan. You musi ask 
God to forgive your sins for Jesus Christ’s sake. and to 
send his Holy Spirit to live in your heart.” 

Not along time after, the same little boy came to the 
missionary, and said with a soft voice and a sweet 
smile on his face: 

“Phe Lord Jesus Christ himself has come to live in 
my heart.” 

*How is that ?” asked the missionary. 

“T prayed,” said the boy, ‘‘as ;outold me; and I said, 
‘O Lord Jesus Christ, if you please, make me a Chris- 
tian.’ And He was so kind as to hear me, and to come 
and live in my heart ever since.” 

ENVY PUNISHED. 

A Burmese potter, it is said, became envious of the 

prosperity of a washerman, and, to ruin him, induced 
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the king to order him to wash one of his elephants 
white, that he might be “lord of the white elephant.” 
which, in the East, is a great distinction. The washer. 
man replied, that, by the rule of his art, he must have a 
vessel large enough to wash himin. The king ordered 
the potter to make him such a vessel. When made, it 
was crushed by the first step of the elephant in it. 
Many times was this repeated; and the potter was 
ruined by the very scheme he had intended should crush 
his enemy. 


A BAPTIZED POCKET BOOK. 


A recent journal tells of a wealthy man who has re. 
cently been converted from infidelity to Christianity, 
and who retained his purse in his pocket when he was 
baptized, as a symbol of the fact that he gave his 
money, as wellas himself,to Christ. Best of all, he 
immediately proceeded to dispense, with liberal hand, 
his large means to various objects of benevolence 
Reader, has your purse been converted ? Have you been 
baptized as to your purse? God knows. 


BEARING BURDENS. 


As neas bore his father upon his shoulders out of the 
flames of Troy, and as angels hurried Lot from Sodom, 
shall not the Christian, with even greater promptness 
and intenser sympathy,and more persevering endeav- 
ors, bear the perishing to the Rock of safety ! 


MISSIONARY WORK. 


Mr. Smith, of Henthada, says—“Constant travelling 
among the churches is essential to their highest pros- 
perity. Bodies of men move slowly. Ultimate excel- 
lence is only to be obtained by continual hammering. 
A new idea, a higher aim, an impulse in a new direction 
must be given by the missionary each year,—ever fol- 
lowing in the wake of good.” 


CHRIST OUR KING. 


How great must Christ have been! how truly King! 
Nothing can extinguish his royalty. A golden crown 
may make a king—only a king makes thorns into a 
crown. The true king is better known on the scaffold 
than on the throne, bearing the cross than wielding the 
sceptre. The dying thief knew his King, when he 
turned to Him who hung by his side, naked and cover- 
ed with dust and blood, with the prayer, **L 1d, remem- 
ber me, when thou comest into thy kingdom !”” 


ANTIQUITY OF SPECTACLES. 


Although spectacles did not come into use in Europe 
till the year 1300, they are, it is stated, of unfathoma- 
ble antiquity in China, being made not of glass, but of 
rock crystal. The Esquimaux also, although ignorant 
of the manufacture of glass, or even of pottery, have 
devised an instrument of wood and bone, with a narrow 
slit, which assists the visual powers of the eyes. 


THE BIBLE IN RUSSIA. 


The ladies of Moscow have formed a Society for the 
distribution of the Scriptures in the valley of the Vol- 
ga. During the summer season they take their stations 
on the large steamers which ply up and down this river. 
which, as is well known, is the longest of Europe, and 
waters the most fertile and populous parts of Russia. 
Here they spread the Word among the crowds of pas- 
sengers, which are continually renewed. Others sta- 
tion themselves in the villages on its banks, until their 
supplies are exhausted. In like manner the few lines 
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of railway are improved by Christian ladies, who give 
themselves to the work of attending in the waiting 
rooms of stations, offering the gospel of salvation to 
those who come and go. By these and many similar 
means a network of Societies extends over the empire 
to its most remote bounds. whose aim is to secure speedy 
and wide circulation of the Bible, 


FORGIVENESS LEADS TO SERVICE. 


A young girl, being led to Christ through a tract giv- 
en her, was seen very carefully folding it. **What are 
you going to do with it ?” asked an observer. The eyes, 
primfull of tears, looked up wonderfully for a moment. 
Then came the reply, “Do with it? Give it to another, 
that they may find what I have.” 


MISSIONARY FROM JAPAN. 


Rev. J. Goble has been a missionary in Japan for 
twelve years, mostly supporting himself by his own la- 
bor. He has translated and published the four Gospels, 
the Acts, and Ephesians, taught a large number of pu- 
pils, and preached the word. He is now in this country. 
He came home on the same steamer which brought the 
Japanese embassy. On the passage he was invited to 
explain the Christian religion to the embassy, and was 
assured by the chief ambassador that his government is 
well disposed toward Christianity, and rather desirous 
that the Treaty Powers should demand its toleration in 
Japan. Mr. Goble says the people have no faith in the 
native religion, and are anxious to hear the gospel and 
ready to embrace it. 


THE PAGAN SYSTEMS IN JAPAN. 


The Buddhist faith in Japan received its death blow 
when the power of the Taikun was broken. At that 
time the Mikado decreed the abolition of Buddhism, 


intending thereby to strengthen his own position 
and establish the Shinto faith. But after pulling down 
many of the temples, he was obliged to accept several 
millions of money from the Buddhist priests, to carry 


on his civil wars. They paidthe money on the express 
condition that their privileges should be restored. But 
the edict of abolition, though in force but a limited 
time, shook the confidence of the people in Buddhism, 
80 that it cannot, for a generation to come, regain its 
former prestige. On the other handthe Mikado under- 
mined the foundation of Shintoism, when he forbade 
the people to bow down to him, thus placing himself on 
the common level of humanity, and virtually admitting 
that his reputed descent from the gods was but fable. 


WORTH ALL THE TROUBLE. 


An old negro in the West Indies was very anxious to 
learn to read the Bible. He lived along way from the 
missionary’s house, and yet he would come to learn a 
lesson whenever he had time. It was such hard work 
and he made so little progress, that the missionary got 
tired, and told him one day that he had better give it up. 
“No, massa,” said he, with great earnestness, **me neb- 
ber gives it up till me die.” And pointing with his fin- 
ger to the beautiful words which he had just spelled out 
in John 3: 16, “God so-loved the world,” etc., he said 
with tears in his eyes, “It’s worth all the trouble, mas- 
8a, to read dat one verse!” 

THE ONE DIALECT. 


A Hindu and a New Zealander me‘ upon the deck of a 
missionary ship. They had heen converted from their 
heathenism and were brothers in Christ, but they could 
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not speak to each other. They pointed to their Bibl 
shook hands, smiled in one another’s faces, but that was 
all. Atlast a happy thought struck the Hindu. With 
a sudden jey he exclaimed: “Hallelujah!” The New 
Zealander, in delight, cried out, ‘*-Amen!” These two 
words, not found in their own heathen tongues, were 
to them the beginning of “one language and one 
speech,” 


GERMANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


According to the last census, the number of persons 
born in Germany, now in the United States, is 1,690,533, 
distributed as follows :— 


Alabama........... 2,482 
Arkansas 
Calitornia.......... 
Connecticut........ 
Delaware 
Kansas 
Louisia a.......... 
Maine... cccccocccce 
Maryland........ . 
Massachusetts..... 
Michigan .......... 
Minnesota......... 
Missouri.........+. 
Nebraska .......... 
New Hampshire... 
New 


THE CHURCH AT HERMANSBURG. 


Not far from the town of Hanover, in Germany, is 
the little village of Hermansburg. It is but one of mui- 
titudinous like hamlets, with nothing in its site or the 
character of its people to mark it as a peculiar field tor 
religious labor. About fifteen or sixteen years ago, a 
new clergyman came to take charge of the church at 
Hermansburg. The field was certuinly not attractive, 
nor the prospect cheering. All around him the culture 
and learning of Germany were tending to infidelity. 
His own parish of untutored peasants were orthouox. 
indeed, but orthodox chiefly because ignorant. Their 
orthodoxy was of the church, not of the heart; their 
faith, in their system, notin God. The era was one ot 
intense political excitement that seemed to forbid suc- 
cessful religious labor; the pastor—a scholarly, book- 
ish, but unpretentious man, with no claims to any 
other eloquence than that of a thoroughly earnest heart, 
and a plain and simple language. 

For over fifteen years, Pastor Harms has carried his 
living faith in a living Saviour weekly into his pulpit, 
and daily in parish visitation from house to house. For 
over fifteen years he has tried, without the aid of wealth, 
eloquence, or art, what is the power of the cross of 
‘Christ. His little parish, richer than when he began— 
because religion begets industry, and industry wealth— 
and yet poor, as men count riches, is known throughout 
the Christian world for its unparalleled power. Her- 
mansburgis now a Christian parish, the like of which 
cannot probably be found the world over. There is not 
a house in the village where there is not regular family 
worship, morning and evening. There are none absent 
from church except from sickness. The population 1s 
scanty, yet the church numbers eleven hundred commu- 
nicants; so that with very rare exceptions every adult 
is probably a communicant—every communicant a fre - 


New York......... 
North Carolina.... 

182.507 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania...... 
597 Rhode Island...... 
South Carolina.... 
Tennessee ......... 
Virginia .......... 
West Virginia...... 
Wisconsin.......... 
GOB 
District Columbia.. 
960 Montuna........... 
New Mexico......, 
aushington Ter... 
Wyoming.......... 
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quent participant. The services in the week are as well 
attended as on the Lord’s day. The laborers have 
prayer in the fields. The children sing their Christian 
hymns on the streets. The houses are neat. Hovels 
have made way for neat and comfortable cottages. 
Drunkenness is absolutely unknown. Poverty is an 
outcast from the community—and if ever a beggar ap- 
pears upon the single street of this little village, you 
may be sure he is an immigrant from some less favored 
neighborhood. 

This is what faith has done in the village itself. 

But this is not all it has done. This people could not 
pray, ‘“‘Thy kingdom come,” and do nothing to promote 
it. They couid not rejoice in this blessed light, and do 
nothing to convey it to others. Intheir poverty they 
met first to pray for the conversion of the heathen; then 
to send forth missionaries who could show forth the 
faith of the church by its works. Volunteers were 
called for. Twelve offered. A school was opened to 
train them by special study for the work. It extended 
over_a period of four years. Like Elisha of old, these 
prophets of Hermansburg were ordained from the plow. 
As yet no means were forthcoming to send them abroad. 
The congregation had none, but it had faith that the 
Lord would provide. Hedid. And to make a long sto- 
ry short, the result of faith working by love may be 
thus briefly summed up: At home, a mission house and 
farm, a refuge farm, a theological seminary, a printing 
press, a regular religious periodical; abroad, eight mis- 
sion stations, forty thousand acres of land, Christian 
colonists over one hundred in number, every one ot 
whom is in fact a missionary, though many of them are 
laymen, and a ship which plies between the church at 
home and the mission abroad—and never a dollar asked 
of any one, except of God, upon the knees in prayer. 

This is the power of faith, This the power of the 
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church, when it is built upon a living faith ina living 
Saviour.—Christian Weekly. 


MY NAME IN THE BIBLE. 


A Dutch farmer at the Cape, seeing a poor Hottentot 
reading the Bible, scornfully remarked; **That book is 
not for such as you.” 

“Indeed, but it is,” was the reply. 

**How do you know that ?” 

*Why my name is in it,” said the Hottentot. 

“Your name! where ?” 

“Here,” said the man, reading, “Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners:’ ‘sinners’—that’s my 
name, and the book is for me.” 


CHRISTIANITY IN TURKEY. 


Religious freedom is not merely tolerated now in Tur- 
key, but recognized as a right, and persons may change 
their religion at will without let or hindrance. ‘The de- 
sire for education is also becoming general. The Amer. 
ican College on the Bosphorus is crowded with stu- 
dents. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The following preamble and resolution, were adopted 
unanimously at the Baptist Ministers’ Meeting of Kos- 
ton and vincity, March 25. 


WHEREAS, we recognize the Woman’s Baptist Mis- 


sionary Society as working for good ends within scrip- 
tural limits, 


&esolved, That we heartily commend it to the love 
and sympathies of our churches. 

The meeting was very largely attended. Doubtless, 
as its chief result, the cause of missions will lie nearer 
the hearts of the brethren, and the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society have a stronger claim upon their sympa- 
thies and support. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


The fifty-eighth annua' meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will be held in New York city 


on TUESDAY, MAY 21. The annual sermon will be preached by Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, D. D., of New York, 
or by Rev. A, H. Strong, D. D., of Ohio, his alternate. 


Haverhill, Mass., April 16, 1872. G. W. Boswortn, Rec. Sec. 


In accordance with a provision of the Constitution, the fifty-eighth annual meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of the A.B. M. Union will be held in New York city, immediately after the final adjournment of the 
meeting of the Union. 


Hartford, Conn., April 16, 1872. C. B. CRANE, Rec. Sec. 


The donations received in March are unavoidably omitted until the next number. 


WOMAN’S BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


BOSTON, 


MAY, 
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THE STORY OF THE TELOOGOO MIS8- 
SION. 
Concluded from last month. 

At this time—1853—the Nellore Mission 
Society supported one colporteur, laboring in 
the villages of the Nellore district. About 
one dollar per month was given at the com- 
munion service to defray the expenses of the 
chapel. Mr. Douglass taught a class in the- 
ology, and the elder Christian pupils of all 
the schools began to be very useful as teach- 
ers. 

Yet the supply of men and of funds was 
all too small for the great need. In answer 
to an appeal fur help, the Committee said 
that they ‘‘had seldom, if ever, felt more 
deeply the force of an appeal from missiona- 
ries, and at the same time their own power- 
lessness to give relief.” The expenditure, it 
was said, must be still farther reduced, if 
there were not ‘‘a large advance in the lib- 
erality of the churches.” Mr. Jewett then 
wrote a most touching letter, dated April 6, 
1856. ‘Oh, Father, forgive the churches! 
To rob God’s treasury is not to distress mis- 
sionaries pecuniarily, but it is a robbery of 
souls;—shutting away eternally the gift of 
life. The missionary must part with what he 
loves far more than any earthly boon.” In 
burning words he tells what it will be to the 
children of the schools—to the young men 
and women who desire education, that they 
may better tell of Jesus, to the assistants, who 
must cease to teach, and toil for bread,—if 
Christians in America no longer support the 
mission. ‘The very idea of retrenchment is 
hostile to everything that deserves the name 


of missionary. Satan says, ‘Stop giving.’ 
Jesus says, ‘Go ye into all the world.’” 

The mission could ill spare one laborer; 
but Nersu, the faithful, devoted, and able as- 
sistant, died in Nov. 1856. When dying, he 
said, ‘“The same truths which I have preached 
to others, are now my joy and support.” He 
had been employed as a colporteur since 
1851. His death was followed by the bap- 
tism of an interesting man, for whose salva- 
tion he had persistently labored. 


In 1857, Mrs. Jewett wrote of the gratify- 
ing success of the boarding and day schools. 
A small payment must be made to parents to 
induce them to send to the school, girls who 
could earn something at home; and as the 
mission funds were very low, it was decided 
to form a juvenile Benevolent Society; ‘to 
raise money for the thorough Christian edu- 
cation of children and youth.” One after-— 
noon a week had been given to sewing; and 
this was now devoted to the Society’s meet- 
ings. Thechildren began cheerfully to make 
their own clothing in play time and holi- 
days, and to redeem much time to work for 
the benefit of others. Poor Christians and 
unbelieving servants brought in their pence, 
and ladies of the place assisted in various 
ways. 


After the annual examination of the school, 
a sale was held; and at the end of nine 
months from the formation of the Society, 
$150 had been raised. 

In Jan., 1857, the health of Mrs. Douglass 
obliged her husband to remove the family to 


Madras. Soon after, the Bengal mutiny 
broke out, and Mr. and Mrs, Jewett were al- 
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so compelled to go to Madras in August. 
During their absence, native helpers took 
charge of the premises, and kept the schools 
in operation. 

In January, 1858, all the missionaries were 
again in Nellore. The death of Jacob, an 
able helper, and the apostasy of two or three 
church members, filled their hearts with 
grief. 

Very soon, however, a blessed work of di- 
vine grace began; the Lord gave ‘‘the oil of 
joy for mourning.” Six persons, mostly pu- 
pils in the schools, were baptized in April, 
and three more in May. A most interesting 
convert was Ma Lutchmu, daughter of Nar- 
ayadu, the man for whose salvation Nersu so 
earnestly labored. As soon as he heard of 
his daughter’s conversion, he came from his 
distant village to worship God in His sanctu- 
ary. He reported that his wife had lately 
been converted, and wished for baptism. 
Ma Lutchmu returned, with her father, to car- 
ry the gospel message, and to read it to those 
who could not read it for themselves. The 
mother’s joy was great; she soon came to 
Nellore and was baptized there. At her 


death she was called ‘‘a sister greatly beloved, 
of rich experience, strong faith, and love to 
her Saviour.” 

During the year 1858, thirteen persons were 
baptized. A visit was made to Narayadu’s 
village and its vicinity. Mrs. Jewett had 
three Christian women to help her in talking 


.to the women. The word was heard with 
attention, and many confessed that for weeks 
the Spirit had been working in their hearts. 

In Jan. 1860, the week of prayer was ob- 
served by Christians of every name at Nell- 
ore. The meetings were large and solemn, 
and the blessed influence was felt throughout 
the year. Mr. Douglass records the work of 
Lydia, an aged Christian, who, began, in a 
crowd of a hundred persons, to speak in a 
very simple way of Jesus. The company 
gazed earnestly at her, as she poured forth in 

the sweetest and most stirring language and 
imagery, the truth of God,—such a display of 
the sin and folly of heathenism, to which she 
had been devoted for forty years,—its utter 
emptiness and unsurpassed cruelty,—then the 
glorious gospel of the Son of God, in its ful- 
ness and saving power. There was deep 
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feeling; none interrupted but to say, “Yes, 
mother, what you say is true !’” 

In 1862 ..r. Jewett was obliged, for his 
own and his family’s health, to return to 
America. He said, ‘‘The trial of leaving 
home at first is less than nothing compared to 
that of leaving the mission field to return.” 

The report of the Nellore church for 1862 
was written by the native pastor, Konakayah. 
He speaks beautifully of what the mission 
has done for him and for his country. In 
Oct. 1863, the whole number baptized since 
the establishment of the mission was 41; the 
number of scholars taught, 2000; the num- 
ber of persons engaged in teaching, 33. In 
the report of the native pastor, it is interest- 
ing to notice the sympathy manifested for our 
country in time of war. ‘During the year 
special days have been set apart to pray for 
America, that she may pass through her sore 
trial, and in the end give glory to God, and 
give freedom to those of the same color as 
ourselves, whose souls and bodies before God 
are as free as our own.” The United States 
Thanksgiving was also observed at Nellore. 

The native helpers now began to go by 
themselves on preaching tours. In two 
months they visited seventy-three villages, 
preaching in many of them more than once 
or twice. 

Mr. Jewett was now able to return to his 
beloved work, and he, with Rev. J. E. Clough 
and Mrs. Clough, reached Nellore April 22, 
1865. Cholera was then prevailing at Nell- 
ore; and Mr. Clough’s soul was stirred with- 
in him when he saw ‘‘the poor natives scared 
nearly to death, running through the streets 
in crowds, with a god ona platform, and this 
carried by six or eight men, with torches 
burning, drums beating, shouting and sing- 
ing, and I unable to say a word to them !” 

In May, 1865, Mr. Douglass baptized five 
persons, and administered the communion, his 
last work in Nellore. In broken health he left 
the country for America. In Nov. Mr. Clough 
baptized four. One of these was a mother 
who had come three hundred miles in search 
of a wife for her son, a Christian, connected 
with the British army. The day after her 
baptism, she started with the eldest of the 
boarding school girls, to meet the bride- 
groom elect, who could not obtain a furlough 
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long enough to go himself for his wife. ‘‘No 
heathen woman of good character could, in 
that part of India, marry a Christian, on ac- 
count of caste. She would not give hima 
morsel of rice or a drink of water, though he 
were dying of hunger and thirst. If she 
were of the Brahmin caste, she would not 
throw him a stick if he were drowning, 
though she knew it would save his life. 
This, which is only ene among many similar 
laws of castes, may show what it costs to be- 
come a Christian there.” 

In Sept. 1866, Mr. and Mrs. Clough left 
Nellore to establish a new station at Ongole. 
Ongole is seventy-five miles from Nellore, 
and contains eight or ten thousand inhabi- 
tants. A house and fifteen acres of land 
conveniently located, was a gift to the mis- 
sion from a friend in America. As mission- 
aries had occasionally called at Ongole, 
preached the gospel, and given away books, 
a spirit of inquiry had been excited. Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Cleugh were met with joy by a man 
who had for years been trying alone to lead a 
Christian life. Mr. Clough wrote, ‘‘The 
people generally are intelligent, larger in 
size and stronger than in Nellore; but Satan 
‘has them bound.” Three times the mission- 
aries were assailed with stones, while preach- 
ing. The rainy season soon came on, yet 
they were notidle. ‘‘We goon rainy days 
to the village of outcasts or pariahs, secure 
a seat under some friendly roof, and converse 
-with the poor people about a crucified but 
living Saviour, and eternity.” In a few 
weeks, order and quiet reigned in this village, 
which the civil officers had been trying vain- 


ly for years to enforce. 
Thirty years had passed since Mr. Day 


founded the Teloogoo mission, So small had 
been the apparent result of labor there, that 
many good men had said ‘It is in vain.” 
But now the time seemed to have come when 
the people were ready to turn to the Lord; 
and from both stations came reports of the 
blessed work, and joyful praise and thanks- 
giving. 

In Jan. 1867, Mr. Clough visited several 
villages west of Ongole, where he baptized 
twenty-eight converts, of all ages from fif- 
teen to seventy years; the majority were 
young men and women between twenty and 
thirty years of age. 
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In the same month, an able native helper 
died at Nellore. ‘‘Inhim,”said Mr. Jewett, 
‘*was seen the perfected work of missions up- 
on a heathen soul. That work was so com- 
plete that one might have thought he be- 
longed to a Christian ancestry of a thou- 
sand years’ standing.” 

In March, four were baptized at Nellore, 
and five men, who wished to profess Christ 
before their own people, at their village near 
the sea. At their request, Mrs. Jewett went 
with her husband to this place, to talk with 
their women and children. 

Mr. Jewett established three out stations, 
at Caratoor, Cavoor, and Alloor. Mrs. Jew- 
ett had the superintendence of the schools at 
Nellore and Cavoor. She was also trying to 
gain access to the females of the higher 
classes of Hindus, who were hopelessly shut 
out from the light of knowledge. 

By the end of the year Mr. Clough had 
built a chapel at Ongole, with money given 
by Christians at Madras and Nellore. This 
year was one of abundant blessing; a hun- 
dred persons were baptized. 

The Annual Report of.the Committee on 
the Teloogoo mission, at the anniversary in 
New York in 1868, says: ‘*The prosperity of 
this mission is now the only source of danger, 
as its pressing needs may be overlooked, and 
its few laborers be allowed to fall alone in 
the field, and the work of many years of long 
and patient toil, now bringing abundant fruit, 
be left to wither for want f care and timely 
re-inforcements.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Timpany designated to Nel- 
lore, left America in Oct. 1867. Soon after 
his arrival, Mr. Timpany wrote, ‘‘I hard- 
ly know what to do with myself sometimes, 
when I look at the white harvest.” At all 
the stations, numbers were asking for bap- 
tism. As many were added to the church, as 
in the previous year. In March 1869, Mr. 
Clough said, ‘‘Three years ago there were 
only three or four Christians in the field now 
occupied by the Ongole mission. Now from 
forty villages, prayer ascends daily from the 
187 members of the Ongole Baptist church, 
(and from many converts and inquirers, not 
yet members) to the true God. 

On the first of August 1869, fifty candi- 
dates desired baptism. Forty-two of them 
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were received by the church. After the or- 
dinances had been administered the members 
had a talk about their trials and difficulties. 
Several had been beaten; and at one time 
sixteen were in jail, because they were Chris- 
tians. All agreed that they would be faith- 
ful to the end. ; 

Mr. Clough made a visit to Cumbum, four 
days’ journey from Ongole, and baptized fif- 
ty-one persons. Another tour of 250 miles 
was made before the end of the year, and 
324 baptized. ‘To say that we had a bless- 
ed time,” said Mr. Clough, ‘‘would faintly 
express what we felt.” Meanwhile, Messrs. 
Jewett and Timpany were praying earnestly 
while they labored at Nellore. So many 
souls were crowding into the kingdom, that 
the few missionaries felt their weakness most 
painfully. The number baptized in 1869 was 
628. 


Land and buildings suitable for a mission 
were bought at Ramapatam, near the bay of 
Bengal, and Mr. Timpany was designated to 
occupy them. Rev. John McLaurin was as- 
sociated with him. At a meeting held at 
Ramapatam in March 1870, all the missiona- 
ries expressed the opinion that a Theological 
Seminary should be established as soon as 
possible, at Ramapatam. The Executive 
Committee authorized them to erect build- 
ings, and to open a school as soon as possi- 
ble. Rev. Edwin Bullard joined the mission 
in Nov. 1869, and took his place at Nellore. 
Miss Peabody is pow on her way thither. 
The last annual report gives the number of 
church members as 1384, of missionaries, 9, 
of native helpers, 33. Wherever the mis- 
sionaries go, the people listen eagerly to the 
word of God, and ask what they shall do to 
be saved. 

Mr. Day has lately gone to his reward. 
In all the years after he reluctantly left the 
mission field, his earnest sympathy and pray- 
ers were with those toiling there; and his 
joy was indeed great, when the blessing 
came. 

Mr. Jewett, in a letter lately received by 
Mrs. Day, thus acknowledges what he did for 
the mission. ‘‘We delight to feel and de- 
clare that br. Day is the means of all the 
conversions in the Teloogoo mission. Had 
you not come, brother and sister, none 
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of us had come. We are reaping the har- 
vest you sowed in faith and watered with 
your tears. Noone can gainsay these words, 
May these lines find you in life and comfort- 
able health, still living to pray for us, as al- 
ways. Mr. Day’s work is also gratefully ac- 
knowledged by Christian women, now heads 
of families and ornaments to the church, 
who were rescued by him from a life of 
shame in heathen temples, where they had 
been placed by their parents. 

Surely by the abundant blessing lately given, 
the Lord has Himself testified that the work is 
His own. Then we dare not neglect it; we 
dare not withold our money, our prayers, 
ourselves, if He calls. 


ASSAM. 


In this mission there are, at Gowahati, Mr. and Mrs. 
Comfort and, lately, Mrs. Scott; at Gowalpara, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stoddard; at Nowgong, Dr. Bronson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Neighbor, and Miss Cotes; at Sibsagor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark and Mr. and Mrs. Ward, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Keith, on their way. 


LETTERS FROM MRS. SCOTT. 
Gowahati, Assam, Jan. 5, 1872. 
To the Secretary of the Woman’s Bapt. Miss. Society. 

My Dear Sister.—Your very kind letter of 
inquiry in regard to my work, reached me just 
before leaving Nowgong forthis place. I have 
now delivered over my Nowgong schools to Rev. 
R. E. Neighbor and Miss Bronson; and they 
have probably written you the particulars of their 
work. I have come to this place to open a Nor- 
mal School for Mikirs and other hill tribes. You 
are probably acquainted with the success which 
has attended such schools, and know how large a 
number of the young men become converted to 
Christ. They then go out to preach Jesus to their 
own people. 

I need pecuniary help in this department very 
much, as I am now carrying on this work from 
my own limited salary. In connection with the 
Normal School, I have a girls’ school and a Ze- 
nana class in contemplation. There is a good 
opening here to labor for the education and con- 
version of the poor ignorant women, and my 
heart is deeply moved for them; but my hands 
are tied for want of funds. I could employ two 
native Christian women, all the time, in this 
work, if I only had the money. 

Could I be with you, I could tell you such sto- 
ries of the dark degradation of these, my sisters 
and yours, that you would weep tears of pity. They 
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do desire a higher and a happier life; they do de- 
sire to be lifted up, both intellectually and spir- 
itually. O, pray for them, that they may receive 
the true Light, and believe in Jesus as their Sa- 
viour. 

Can your Society aid me in this great work? 
Whatever you can give, I assure you shall be 
used with direct reference to the good of these 
souls, in such a way as will be most likely to 
bring them to Jesus. My hearty sympathy is 
with you and your Society, in all the liberal things 
you are devising for our common Master. I 
hope to hear from you often, and shall be glad to 
keep you informed of my work among this peo- 
ple. | Believe me your friend and sister, 

A. K. Scorr. 


In a letter received at Chicago, Mrs. Scott ap- 
peals for aid 2s follows ;— 

“I have long felt that a Normal School for 
hill tribes was needed in Gowahati. And as there 
was no one else to undertake this work, I tore 
myself from all the tender associations connect- 
ed with dear old Nowgong, and ai here, trying 
to start a new interest. There are numbers of 
Garos, Mikirs and Cossairs about here, and what 
is needed for the establishment of a first class 


mission hill tribe school is the co-operation of * 


our friends at home. I need donations especial- 
ly for my work at Gowahati. In connection 
with the boys’ school, I am also opening a girls’ 
school, and am trying to do something in the 
Zenana department. If I had the funds, I 
could employ two Christian women all the time, 
as teachers in the houses of the high caste Hin- 
dus. A wide door is open here.—Who will help 
me in this good work? 


LETTERS FROM MISS BRONSON. 


Miss Bronson has charge of the girls’ school 
in Nowgong which Mrs. Scoit has left, and writes 
as follows :— 

“It is a most difficult thing to keep up a girls’ 
school from the heathen population, in this coun- 
try. It is thought a shame to educate the girls; 
so they are left, if poor, to grow up in perfect ig- 
norance, to do all the hard work in the burning 
sun, while the higher classes keep their girls and 
women shut up in small apartments, never al- 
lowed to go out unless they are perfectly con- 
cealed from view. Oh, what a life these poor crea- 
tures lead, and how unfit to train their little chil- 
dren! Even the educated part of the native 
population are, many of them, unwilling to send 
their wives to us. We reason withthem, and 
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they say we are right, but how can they break 
through the customs of their ancestors? 

‘*We shall be glad when those are sent, who 
can devote themselves to the women of India. 
There is, indeed, a great work to be done among 
them. 

‘‘We read with deep interest of the Societies 
formed by the sisters of our native country. 
We do not feel that we are standing alone, while 
our sisters are reaching out a helping hand.” 

Under date of Oct. 19, she writes again of her 
school :— 

‘“‘The Government Inspector of schools has 
been in our station for afew days. This morn- 
ing, he visited our Girls’ school. The scholars 
did well, and he expressed himself pleased with 
their studies, as well as with the sewing depart- 
ment. There were a number of neatly pieced 
quilts, and some of their garments, as well as a 
variety of articles of fancy work in wools,— 
caps, tidies and sofa pillows. By the sale of 
these among the Europeans, we have aided in 
sustaining the school. 


HOW HEATHEN WOMEN GIVE. 

While the sacred Htee, mentioned in the Feb- 
ruary Magazine, was on exhibition, and an ob- 
ject of daily adoration to the crowds gathered 
around it, the opportunity was improved for mak- 
ing religious offerings. Four large golden can- 
dlesticks of elaborate workmanship, presented by 
the four queens at Mandelay, were placed beside 
it, with many other costly gifts. Gold and silver 
were poured into the treasury day by day. Old 
women would totter up to the sacred enclosure, 
and slowly unrolling old, soiled handkerchiefs, 
would place a precious stone, ora roll of gold- 
leaf, the savings of years, in the hands of the 
woonghyee. Mothers would take from their 
children, their bracelets and necklaces, and di- 
vesting themselves of their own ornaments, add 
them to the general store. Some cut off their 
hair for an offering; and one poor old woman, in 
the warmth of her zeal, cut off a finger and burn- 
ed it up! 

One aged woman wished to do something in 
honor of the senseless god, and made a vow to 
walk seven times around the sacred enclosure. 
She went around it six times, but before the sev- 
enth was accomplished fell down dead! 

These are the offerings of idvlatry, promptly, 
gladly made, not to win a glorious immortality, not 
even to secure present peace, but expecting only 
to purchase a little pardon for a few sins, thus to 
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alleviate their condition in future transmigra- 
tions! 
How should Christian Women give? 
Hear the words of Jesus: ‘‘Lovest thou me? 
Feed my Lambs.” ‘Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” 


BIBLE WOMEN. 


Among the native agencies employed for the 
evangelization of the heathen, Bible women hold 
an important place. They know the hearts and 
habits of heathen women, as only natives can; 
they can find access to the homes, when a for- 
eigner is excluded; and can reach many there, 
who cannot be gathered into schools. They are 
accustomed to zo about the cities, and into the 
districts and villages around, with the Bible and 
tracts, reading to their country-women, telling 
them of the true God, andof Jesus, the Saviour 
of sinners. 

Miss Gage, speaking of the Bible women of 
Rangoon, says; ‘‘I have sometimes been with 
them to the houses of the sick or dead, and al- 
ways feel grateful for the privilege of listening 
to their way of communicating truth. Oh, that 
we had a host of such laborers !” 

Mr. Knowlton of Ningpo writes, concerning 
Bible women in China: ‘‘We regard this de- 
partment of labor as quite indispensable ; indeed, 
we would as soon give up our schools as our 
Bible women. For the women are as likely to 
be converted as the children, and yet are so se- 
cluded that they can only be reached by Bible 
women. 

These laborers can use arguments that are 
better adapted to convince the minds of heathen 
women than can the native preacher or foreign 
missionary. Moreover, the Bible women are a 
great aid to the pastors of the churches, in look- 
ing after the female members, teaching them to 
read, instructing female inquirers, and conduct- 
ing female prayer-meetings.” 


WORK AT HOME. 


WOMAN'S BAPTIST MISSIONARY §80- 
OIETY FOR THE WEST. 
WELCOME TO THE HELPING HAND. 

We hail with pleasure the “Helping Hand.” 
It is just what the societies need, in order to 
bring their work directly and in a permanent 
form, before the women of our churches. May 
it be the means of doing much good, of awaken- 
ing a deep and lasting interest in many hearts not 
now alive to the importance of this work. 
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DONATIONS FOR OUTFITS. 

Many Circles in the West contributed liberal- 
ly in money and work for outfits for Misses Stey- 
ens and Peabody. All such offerings are thank- 
fully acknowledged and appreciated. But it was 
found impossible to credit their value in cash, to 
the circles, as this involved complications in ac- 
counts. The Treasurer can give credit only for 
money received. — We arenone the less grate- 
ful for their timely assistance. 

ADDITICNAL LABORERS. 

At the request of our Society, the Executive 
Committee have assigned to us, for care and sup- 
port, Mrs. A. K. Scott of Gowahati, Assam; so 
that we now have three missionaries for whom to 
provide. 

At a late meeting of our Board money was 
also, appropriated for the support of two Bible 
women in Assam. 

Christian women, we lay the work of these 
missionaries upon your hearts. Will you sus- 
tain us in these steps, taken with faith in God, 
and confidence in your liberality ? 


OUR HELPERS. 

We furnish our readers as full a list of auxil- 
iaries as we can compile from letters to present 
date. It is known that we lost valuable docu- 
ments in the fire; and many letters have failed. 
to give membership; hence our record is far 
from complete. We shall thankfully receive fur- 
ther information or corrections. 


The total number of churches engaged in this 
work, will encourage all hearts. There are, 
doubtless, many others from whom reports have 
failed to reach us. Letsuch not delay sending 
us their names, so that our records and statistics 
may be complete by the Annual Meeting. 


Auxiliaries to the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society of the West. 


ILLINOIS, 52 
Alton, 
Atlanta, 
Aurora Ist ch., 
Aurora Union ch., 
Austin, 
Belv idere Ist ch., 
Belvidere So ch., 
Benton, 
Berwick, 
Bloomingdale 
Bloomington&Norm’! 
Brighton, 
Brimfield, 
Canton, 
Champaign City, 
Chicago 5th ch., 
1st ch., 
Ind. Ave., 
Mich. Ave., 
ch., 
c. ch., 
Union P’k ch. 


Eskaloosa, 
Ulster, 
KANSAS, 1 
Lawrence ist ch.. 
MINN ESOTA, 
Mankat 
Joint 
circ. 2 chs. 
St. Anthony, 
MICHIGAN, 20 
Armada, 
Clinton, 
Detroit 1st ch., 
Detroit Laf. Ave., 
Fentonville. 
Grand Rapids, 
Grass Lake, 
Jackson, 
Kalamazoo, 
Litchfield, 
Lowell. 
Macomb, 
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Univ. Pl. 
“ West Av. “ 
Delevan, 
Paso, 
Evanston, 
Galesburg, 


Galva, 
Highland Park, 
Joliet, 
Kankakee, 
Lacon, 

Lincoln, 
Litchfield, 
Marengo, 
Mendota, 
Monmouth, 
Moline, 
Momence, 
Princeville, 
Quincy, 
Rockford 1st ch., 
Rockfort State st., 
Roseville, 
Sandwich, 
Sublette, 

St. Charles, 
Sycamore, 
Taylorville, 
Washburn, 


York, 

INDIANA, 3. 
Crown Point, 
Evansville, 
Lafayette 1st ch., 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 1. 
Indian ch., 

IOWA, 8. 

Cascade, 
Charles City, 
Cedar Rapids, 
Epworth, 
Grinell, 
Lyons, 

Total auxiliaries to April, 1872, 

Total receipts, 


Manchester, 
Manistee, 
Napoleon, 
Niles, 
Oroosso, 
Paris, 
Saranac, 
Ypsilanti, 

. OHIO, 14. 
Ashtabula, 
Cincinnati 9th st.ch. 
Cleveland Ist ch., 

*“* Cottage ch. 
Clyde, 

Columbia, 
Dayton Ist ch. 

Wayne st ch., 
Marietta, 
Norwalk, 
Painesville, 
Toledo, 1st ch., 
Twinsburg, 
Wooster, 

WISCONSIN, 18. 
Beaver Dam, 
Beloit, 
Clinton, 
Delevan 1st ch., 
Fvansville, 
Fox Lake, 
Geneva, 
Janesville, 
Lamestine, 
Lodi, 

Racine, 

Ripon, 

Spring Prairie, 
Stoughton, 
Trempeleau, 
Union, 
Waukan, 
Whitewater, 
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Constitution for Auxiliary Circles. 


By special request, we append a suitable Constitution, 
which may aid in the formation of new circles. 


I. This Association shall be calléd the Woman’s Mis- 
sion Circle of Baptist church. 

II. Its object shall be to aid the Woman’s Baptist 
Missionary Society of the West in the work prescribed 
by the Constitution of that Society. 

III. Any person may become a member of this Socie- 
ty. and thereby of the general Society, by contributing 
not less than one dollar a year, or two cents a week, to 
its treasury. 

IV. Its officers shall be a President and Treasurer. 
and Secretary, performing the duties usually assigned 
to such officers. 

V. All moneys raised by this Society shall be paid 
over by the Treasurer to the general Society named in 
the second article. 


MY SPRING BONNET. 


I had just come home from the missionary 
meeting, when my husband met me in the hall, 
and, noticing my Winterish looking hat, handed 
me a ten dollar bill. 

“There,” said he, “take that, and buy yourself 
a Spring bonnet.” 

Some of you may think that ten dollars is not 
much to spend for the bit of straw, silk, feathers 
and flowers with which we adorn our heads; but 
itis about as much as goes for mine, and I was 
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very glad to get it, too, without having to ask 
for it. : 

So I dutifully said, *‘thank you;” and began, 
at once, on my way up stairs, to plan as to what 
color it should be, and how it should be trimmed. 
In short, I came suddenly down from the heights 
of devotion and self-sacrifice, to which I had 
soared in the Vestry, and was myself again. 

But just about the time I reached the top 
stair, something, perhaps I should rather say 
Somebody, suggested to me; ‘But what about 
those missionaries !” 

So I sat down toconsider. I must confess 
that when I had thought about sacrificing my- 
self, my bonnet had not occurred to me; but in 
a pleasantly misty sort of way, I had contempla- 
ted a general renunciation of the world, which 
was, on the whole, quite soothing and delightful. 
But now, when I had a good opportunity to save 
a dollar or two for Christ, I did not feel at all 
inclined to do it. I said to myself; 

‘“‘John gave me this money on purpose for my 
bonnet; and he always likes to have me look 
well; besides,”—this was said rather more to my- 
self,—‘‘I don’t want to take that old thing, and 
have it fixed over.” 

“That old thing,” being a very nice straw 
which I had worn the previous Summer, was a 
great deal better even now, than most‘missiona- 
ries wear, I imagine. And then down in an out 
of the way corner, I heard something whisper; 

“Of course you must have a new bonnet; 
what will Mrs. Brown think? 

I don’t know how it is with the rest of you, 
but my temptations are often blessings in dis- 
guise; for when that miserable little tyrant, 
Self, begins to insinuate such ideas, I generally 
take the alarm. 

**No, you don’t!” said I to myself, even while 
I gave a bit of a sigh for the pretty ideal which 
was in my mind. ‘No you don’t! I’ve had hard 
enough work with you, but you are not mistress 
yet.” 

So it happened that the Lord’s treasury was 
richer by my three dollars. 

My husband, who doesn’t remember such tri- 
fles, thought I had a lovely new bonnet, until, as 
in duty bound, I undeceived him; and I could 
smile without a pang, when Mrs. B. remarked in 
my hearing, that she ‘‘never could bear to wear 
the same things two years in succession.” 

I mean to try itagain. I believe I shall have, 
at least, twenty dollars a year, of my own mon- 
ey, to give away. It is certainly a sensation 
worth planning for. | 
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WOMAN'S BAPT. MISS. SOCIETY. ch. quarterly payment 


NEW AUXILIARIES. Sheldonville, Ladies of Bap. ch. 


The names of the following churches have /<Xington. fm yg of Bap. ch. coll. by Mrs. 


been reported to us in which work for our cause Hanover, Ladies of Bap. ch. 
is commenced. We doubt not many others are RHODE ISLAND, $125.00. 

Providence, 25 ea. fr. Mrs. W. F. Bainbridge 
engaged in this work. Will all such please send Mrs. 3. D. Hartwell, Mre. Goram Taectee’ 
their name, number of members, and name of 


rn T. R. Green & Mrs. J.C. Hartshorne, 
Secretary and Treasurer, to the Corresponding Hep. J. C. 
Secretary. 


Hartshorne, Treas. 
CONNECTICUT, $71. 
MAINE. 
Damariscotta. 


Franklin, Baptist Church. ic River, 4 ia L. 

Lebanon. 

NE HAMPSHIRE, 


(May, 1872, 
South Abington, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. 


New York City,Calvarych. Colchester, Mrs. B. L. Morse 
Brooklyn, Washington 9V. Meriden, Mrs. Abigal D. Hart 
South Brooklyn, Green- aston, Ladies of Bap. ch., Mrs. Charles Jen- 


wood Bapt. ch. nings, Sec. 
Albany, Calvary ch. - NEW YORK, $483.63. 


Jerich Tabernacle. 


0. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Worcester, Main St. 
ne First Church, 


First ch. 
Utica, First ch. 
Second ch. 


Williamsburg Ladies of 1st Bap. ch: to cons. 
Mrs. Sarah W. Brackett, L. M., Mrs. Mary 
E. Lewis, Treas. 


Fairport, Mission circ. of Bap. ch., Mrs. E. 
H. Griffith, Sec. 

New York, coll. at Stanton St., ch. sent by 
Rev. O. Dodge 
25 ea. fr. Mrs. W. H. Wyckoff & 
Mrs. Pike for L. M.5fr. a friend. 
For Girls’ Building, Maulmain, 
Burmah, under care of Miss Susie 
Haswell 
Mr. Simonds tow. purchase of pi- 
ano for use of Girls’ sch., Maul- 
main, Burmah, under care of Miss 
Susie Haswell 


Rochester. 
Hamilton. 
Watkins. 
Fairport. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Newark, Union So. 
Trenton, First ch. 
Mt. f Bapt. ch. 


os Pleasant St. 
Boston, Warren Ave. 
Billerica. 
Middleboro. 
Bap. 


ch. 

Lexington. 

Winchester. 

Arlington. Westtiel 

CONNECTICUT. Burlington. 

Essex. Beverly. 

Hartford, 3d ch. wi PER NSYLVANIA. 

Bozrah. avery. Woman’s Miss. Soc. 1st Ba 

. .ch, 

—— Mrs. Joseph Broham, Treas. 

- . . A. Smith, Sec. & Treas. 25 of this sum to 

Bapt. cons. Mrs. Rev. J. L. Smith of Eureka, L. 


M. 
No. of circles reported this month.......... 45 Brooklyn. 50 fr. Miss Emma L. Dickens to 
Whole number.........ceceeeescccceeceeeeee eld cons. herself and Mother, Mrs. Mary A. 


Receipts of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society for the Month of March, 1872. 


is MAINE, $4.50. 
Lebanon, Ladies of Bap. ch. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $25.00 
Concord, Ladies of Pleasant St., Bap. ch. 


VERMONT, $5.00 
Windsor, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. Mrs. 
8. D. Adams Treas. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $425. 
Boston, Ladies of Union ag Bap. ch. to 
cons. Mrs. Justin D. Fulton, L. M. 
Billerica, Ladies of Bap. ch. 
Middleboro, Ladies of Third Bap. ch. 
Cambridge, Ladies of Broadway Bap.ch. by 
Rev. Mr. 
Ladies of Cambridgeport Bap. ch. 
Mrs. J. M.S. Williams Treas. in- 
cluding 25 fr. Mrs. Eliza A. Paine 
for L. M. 
Coll. by Miss Carrie Williams for 
Girls’ sch. building Maulmain, 
Burmah under care of Miss Susie 
Haswell 
Ladies of Old Cambridge Bap. ch. 
Watertown, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. 
Mrs. Sarah B. Locke Sec. & Treas. for use of 
Girls in Mr. Bunker’s sch., Toungoo, Bur- 
mah. 
Newton Centre, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. 
Mrs. M. D. Dexter, Treas. 
Amherst, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. by C. A. 
Sanderson 
Springfield, Woman’s Miss Soc. First Bap. ch, 
Miss Lucy T. Clark Treas. 25ea. fr. Mrs. J. 
E. Taylor & Mrs. J. G. Chase for L. M. 
Framingham, Ladies Mission Band First Bap. 


Dickens, L. M. & 50 fr. Miss Josephine A. 
Dickens to cons. herself and Sister, Miss 
Fanny A. Dickens, L.M. Part of the coll. 
fr. Washington Ave. Bap. ch. & is for the 
Girls’ sch., Building Maulmain, Burmah, 
under care of Miss Susie Haswell, Sarah Pot- 
ter, Treas. 

Franklin, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. 

Utica, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Tabernacle Bap. 
ch. Mary E. Bult, Treas. For Girls’ sch. 
Buiiding Maulmain, Burmah, under care of 
Miss Susie Haswell 

Rochester, Mrs. A. C. Kendrick for circulars, 

Watkins, Mission Band Bap. ch. Mrs. C. W. 
Brooks, Treas. 

PENNSYLVANIA. $226.50. 

Upland, Mission Circe. by Rev. Dr. Pendleton 

Philadelphia, A friend by Rev. F. V. Anable 

Germantown Sabbath sch., Second Presbyte- 
rian ch., J. B. Morgan, Treas. For Girls’ sch. 
Building Maulmain, Burmah, under care of 
Miss Haswell 

Philadelphia, Coll. made by Beth Eden Bap. 
ch. Annie M. Geyer, Treas. 25 fr. Mrs. James 
Bullock for L. M. 25 fr. Mr. Augustus D. Car- 
roll. For Girls’ sch. Building Maulmain, Bur- 
mah, under care of Miss Susie Hasweil 


CANADA, $25. 
at ta Ontario Co. Mrs. Wm. McMaster for 


CALIFORNIA, $8. 
Oakland, Members of Bible Class taught by 
Mrs. L. L. O. Jameson 
Mrs. Cogswell by Mrs. L. L. O. 
Jameson 
Interest on money deposited with Treas. Amer- 
ican Bap. Miss. Union 


Total, 
ae receipts from April 10, 1871 to April, 1, 


25 00 


700 
100 
37 39 


1436 02 


9172 63 


HANNAH B. MERRILL, Treasurer. 


q 
| 
25 00 
100 
q 
| 15.00 
125 00 
25 00 
Concer. 20 00 
q Windsor. 25 00 
25 00 
{ 25.00 
35 00 
5500 
20 00 
} 143 38 \ 
3446 
10 57 
| 
25 00 
300 
722 
25 00 
20 00 
11 00 
29.00 20 00 
42 00 
16150 
75 00 
18 50 = 
50 00 
17 00 
17 00 
18 00 


